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Qlofes of Recent Exposition. 


Tue ‘Modern Churchmen’ have been vigorously 
stirring the ecclesiastical pool of late. Certainly 
there is nothing stagnant about their faith. Some 
of them seem to be more aggressive than others, 
like the Rev. W. M. Pryxer, whose challenging 
book is reviewed elsewhere. And some of them go 
much further than others in repudiating tradition. 
But it is always interesting, and frequently instruc- 
tive, to listen to men who are confessing their faith, 
even when that confession takes the form of a 
criticism of other people’s faith. And so the latest 
issue of the Modern Churchman is welcome, since it 
contains the statement of ‘ The Faith of a Modern 
Churchman ’—the subject of the last conference of 
Modern Churchmen. 

Many of the names of contributors of papers 
are well known and respected, like those of the 
Dean of St. Paul’s, Professor Bethune-Baker, Dr. 
Glazebrook, the Bishop of Birmingham, Professor 
Sorley, Miss Maude Royden, and others. There 
were many voices, and they did not all say the same 
thing. This is natural, since the Modern Church- 
man claims a great deal of freedom (it is one of the 
points on which all are agreed). But there are cer- 
tain things that seem to lie behind all the papers. 
All the writers would agree in emphasizing the Im- 
manence of God as the fresh discovery of our genera- 
tion rather than the Transcendence which a former 
generation stressed. And probably all would agree in 
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saying that the basis of religious faith is experience, 
rather than authority in any form, whether Book or 
Church. 

Perhaps the most disappointing paper was that 
of Canon GLAZEBROOK on ‘ The Bible and Modern 
Churchmen.’ Not because of what it contained, 
but because of what it lacked. The question of the 
Authority of Scripture for many people overshadows 
every other just now. Are the Fundamentalists 
wrong? Ifso, why? And what ground are we to 
seek for our belief in the Bible as the Word of God 
(in any sense) if we remove that of verbal inspira- 
tion ? Dr. GLAZEBROOK mentioned several reasons 
which lead us to value Scripture, but they are all 
trivial and would apply to a great deal of other 
And when he went on to deal with the 
something more it proved to be nothing else than 
this, that the writers of the Bible were guided in 
their search after God and led on and up to the true 
vision. 


literature. 


This is true. But what one asks is whether there 
is nothing more. Why does the Bible, which is the 
various literature of a nation, show also a profound 
religious unity, whichis not racial, as the unity of 
Russian literature is? Is there not something 
beyond the guidance which all seekers after truth 
have received? Is there not something more ? 
Is there not something special and unique which 
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differentiates the Bible from other literature, and 
which justifies and explains that experience which 
readers of it in every age have had? Can the 
Modern Churchman, while he rejects Fundament- 
alism, not point to an authority which is all the 
Fundamentalist professes to have, and is yet inde- 
pendent of any theory of inspiration and consistent 
with any and all new knowledge which science or 
criticism has to offer ? 

When we turn to the crucial point, the Person of 
Christ, we find the Modern Churchmen, represented 
by Professor BETHUNE-BAKER, sound and satis- 
factory. ‘I pause for a moment,’ he writes, ‘to 
emphasise the fact that Christian Faith is in One 
‘who was at once both very Man of very Man and 
very God of very God. . . . He was one, and the 
One was human and divine.’ This is orthodoxy, and 
orthodoxy at the one point that matters. There 
does not seem to be anything in these papers that 
contradicts it, though one sometimes wonders how 
some of the writers can maintain it, 


That is the real, and only, criticism one would 
offer on essays that are both helpful and enlighten- 
ing. Professor B. W. Bacon wrote last year in an 
admirable article a strong plea for a positive and 
evangelical message from liberal Christianity. He 
said the real motive behind the best kind of Funda- 
mentalism was a fear that the Gospel of Grace was 
being jeopardized. A similar fear holds the minds 
of many Christians to-day about ‘Modern Church- 
? And we should say that one of the clamant 
needs of to-day is that liberal Christianity should 
emphasize its positive message and show that it 
has a gospel to preach which can save souls and is 
as true as the traditional faith. 


men. 


This reflection is emphasized by the somewhat 
thin, and here and there negative, character of some 
of the statements of faith contained in this volume. 
‘Neither the Ascension nor the return, as these were 
understood by the primitive community, has the 
smallest claim to be regarded as facts by believers 
to-day.’ ‘The majority of modern scholars are of 


opinion that Jesus both expected and taught His 
return to judgment, and that the expectation has 
been falsified by the event. If so, then the mistake 
is, after all, relatively unimportant, since such teach- 
ing belonged to the husk, not to the kernel of His 
message to humanity .. .’ ‘I do not believe it is 
true because Jesus said it . . . but, rather, because 
Jesus said it, I believe in Jesus.’ All this may be 
valid. But what the ordinary believer really wants 
to know is how, with it all, the ‘ old gospel’ of the 
Grace of God is certified to him. 


Is there not, in the circumstances of the time, the 
condition of the world, the religious state of our 
land, an urgent summons to positive statement, 
the proclamation of a Divine message of grace to 
heal the wounds of humanity? This would be an 
eirenicon which would draw together men of all 
shades of belief, and reassure many who are alarmed 
by the trumpets of controversy. Not that any 
man or body of men should cease to assert what they 
believe to be truth, but that, if there is a gospel, we 
should oftener proclaim it, 


One might reasonably have supposed that, after 
nineteen hundred years of experience, the Church 
would have come to some kind of agreement about 
what Christianity is. Yet it is possible to-day for 
Christian teachers to divide into two camps on a 
question which is surely sufficiently fundamental : 
What do we mean when we speak of the gospel of 
Jesus? To use the language of the grammarians : 
Is of Jesus here the subjective or the objective 
genitive? Do we mean the gospel that Jesus 
preached, or do we mean the gospel which has 
Jesus for its centre P 


A whole generation has passed since Professor 
Haussleiter of Greifswald argued that in Ro 38 
‘the faith of Jesus Christ’ means, not, as had been 
generally supposed, ‘our faith in Jesus Christ,’ 
but ‘the faith in God which Jesus Christ had.’ 
Very few, however, would care to deny that Paul 
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represented the salvation of the individual as de- 
pending on the death and resurrection of Jesus 
Christ. A not inconsiderable body of opinion 
which cannot be ignored is now maintaining that 
in this Paul was giving a new Mystery turn to the 
simple religion that Jesus taught. 


The controversy goes back, it is claimed, to the 
first days of the Faith. In one aspect of it, Pro- 
fessor Bacon’s ‘ Gospel of Mark’ is a contribution 
to the study of the question. Speaking generally, 
Peter, he thinks, stood for the gospel that Jesus 
preached, Paul for the gospel about Jesus. The 
narrative Gospels, resting on Aramaic sources, 
have much to tell us of the words and works of 
Jesus ; though, to begin with, even the narrative 
is limited to the work of the Servant, for the Gospels 
are not biographies of Jesus. The Epistles, on 
the other hand, written for the Greek-speaking 
Churches, show extraordinarily littie interest in 
the facts of the ministry and the sayings of the 
minister. 


It is to a systematic study of this question that 
the Rev. A. T. Capoux, B.A., D.D., devotes The 
Gospel that Jesus Preached and the Gospel for To- 
day (Allen & Unwin; 6s. 6d. net). Accepting the 
opinion so widely held that the Church is losing 
touch with men and women, Dr. Capoux believes 
that the explanation is very simple. The Church 


is still teaching as a life-transforming truth that 


sin is forgiven through the death of Jesus; the 
sanction of this teaching is the fear of hell. Thanks 
largely to ourselves, men no longer fear hell ; con- 
sequently our gospel has lost its appeal, and the 
Church that preaches this gospel is becoming 
impotent. 


Dr. Capoux does not propose that we reinstate 
hell ; on the contrary, he believes that the emphasis 
put on personal safety in the hereafter has dis- 
astrously handicapped the power of the truth of 
Jesus to remake the world. Nor is it only against 
hell that he has a grievance; he believes that 
popular conceptions of miracle have given men 


distorted ideas of God, of Christ, and of the Christian 
religion. For most men, the Incarnation implies 
a God essentially apart from the world and above 
it ; else, why must Jesus, if He is to be Divine, have 
to come down from heaven, and at the end to 


re-ascend ? 


The ethical element in our thought of God has 
been as unchristian as the metaphysical element, 
“The popular God of Christendom has been the 
God of the Old Testament, and not often of the Old 
Testament at its highest. He was nominally a just 
God, but one who punished sin with a cruelty that 
would have enhanced the reputation of Nero. His 
love was confined to comparatively few, and the 
cost of it fell on some one else.’ 


Popular Christianity, then, teaches that our sins 
are forgiven through the death of Jesus. What 
Jesus Himself taught was, that if we forgive others, 
God forgives us. How, then, did the traditional 
Atonement doctrine arise? According to Dr, 
Capoux it was, to begin with, the product of 
various factors in the thought of the first Jewish 
Christians. Their Bible was the Greek Old Testa- 
ment, believed to be verbally inspired. In that 
Bible there was much about animal sacrifice. It 
was tempting to think of Jesus as a sin-offering, 
and to extend the idea of the sin-offering to cover 
wilful as well as ritual sin. 


Further, the idea of a crucified Messiah was, 
to the Jews, a stumbling-block. The Christians, 
therefore, felt themselves impelled to search the 
Scriptures, to prove from them that it behoved the 
Messiah to suffer, that a true service of God involves 
suffering. Here, again, the sin-offering presented a 
natural, if unethical, interpretation of the death of 
Him who died, the just for the unjust. Further, 
the Christian Jews carried into the Church their 
Jewish belief in predestination. If Jesus died, it 
must have been that for some wise purpose God 
willed that He should die. Here again the con- 
ception of the vicarious sacrifice offered a tempting 
solution of a real difficulty. 
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In all this, Dr. Capoux maintains, the Church 
was misrepresenting the mind both of God and of 
Jesus. He does not allow that the traditional 
‘ substitutionary ’ theory of the Atonement is 
prominent in the New Testament, fairly interpreted. 
When Jesus said : ‘ It is written of the Son of Man 
that he should suffer,’ He was not thinking of the 
Suffering Servant of Is 53, but of the only passage 
in the Old Testament in which it is written of the 
Son of Man that He should suffer, namely, Dn 7. 
This chapter is the most important for the under- 
standing of Jesus’ use of the phrase Son of Man, 
and especially for His teaching about the sufferings 
of the Son of Man. 

An examination of some of the relevant passages 
yields the result that in essence the gospel of the New 
Testament books ‘has a far stronger resemblance 
to the gospel that Jesus preached than to the tradi- 
tional gospel; it was the gospel of God known in 
the love and life and death of Jesus. Phrases and 
figures that can be interpreted in support of the 
traditional gospel are comparatively seldom used ; 
and when they are found, a balanced assessment 
of the writer’s thought always convinces us that 
they are not a simple and direct expression of his 
experience of Christ.’ 

We have to grant that the substitution theory 
has often been held in foolish, unethical, and un- 
christian forms ; that, held in these forms, it has 
produced unchristian views of God, and at times, 
though by no means always, harsh and unlovely 
lives. On the other hand, as interpreted by men 
like the late James Denney and John Struthers, it 
helps us to see into the meaning of sin and the 
heart of God as nothing else can do, and makes 
our teaching of an easy forgiveness seem trivial 
and superficial. 


It may be that we have made far too much of 
the law court metaphor which, even for Paul, was 
only one of various images that he used. But is 
the contrast between the gospel as Dr. Capoux 
conceives it, and the Lutheran revival of Pauline 
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teaching which he calls the traditional gospel so 
vital as we sometimes imagine? If the Epistles 
have much to say of the Christ and little of Jesus 
of Nazareth, one reason doubtless was that in the 
epistolary period the gospel literature had not yet 
taken shape, or, at least, was not yet well enough 
known to be readily quoted. 


Already in Paul there is evidence of the import- 
ance attached to a word of the Lord. As Dr. 
Morgan has said, Paul was far more influenced 
than he knew by the traditions of Jesus’ ministry. 
To him the gospel about Jesus was also the gospel 
that Jesus preached and lived. Moreover, as Pro- 
fessor Bacon has shown, even the earliest of our 
Gospels was written largely under Pauline or 
Paulinist influence. From the beginning, the 
gospel that Jesus preached was also a gospel about 
Jesus. 

In the New Testament, we have many answers 
to the question: Who was Jesus? In no section 
of the New Testament is there any trace of indiffer- 
ence to the question, any suggestion that our business 
is to follow Him blindly, never asking who it is we 
In Hebrews, Jesus is the 
Captain of our salvation, going on before, yet in 
no book of the New Testament is there a higher 
doctrine of the person of the Christ. 


are following or why. 


If it is the case that sin is like a veil that shuts 
God out from our sight, if it is true, as Dr. Capoux 
acknowledges and urges, that it is only in Jesus 
that the veil is torn down and we know and are 
known, and if, as the whole history of Christianity 
testifies, Jesus is revealed to us on His cross as 
nowhere else, then surely, however we may reinter- 
pret it, the traditional gospel has not lost its ancient 
power. 


The conditions of our time have brought into 
prominence the problem of the application of Chris- 
tian principles to public life. The vast disorders and 
distress following upon the War and the grim 
uncertainties of the future have led to a growing 
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inclination to believe that it is worth while to give a 
trial to a Christian way of life, however it may find 
expression. All other ways of life having failed, 
having brought our civilization to the edge of chaos, 
let us give Christianity a chance, or let us at least 
explore its possibilities. A helpful and suggestive 
book dealing with this subject has been issued under 
the title of Christianity in Politics, by the Rev. 
H. W. Fox, D.S.O. (Murray ; 5s. net). The writer 
seeks to show by what means domestic politics and 
international relationships may be permeated by the 
spirit of Christianity, and how the common mind of 
the Church may be focused and made effective. 


It has been held that the Church must have no 
concern with political affairs, and support for this 
view has been sought in certain of the words of 
Christ, such as, ‘My kingdom is not of this world,’ 
and ‘ Render unto Cesar the things that are Czsar’s ; 
and unto God the things that are God’s.’ The 
individualism of the New Testament teaching has 
been contrasted with the nationalism of the Old 
Testament prophets, and it is significant that the 
Reformers in their struggles for religious and civil 
liberty took their stand largely upon the Old Testa- 
ment with its many stories of valiant resistance 
to Kings, while their opponents pressed them with 
certain passages in the New Testament which seemed 
to point in an opposite direction. The political 
situation, however, in the Apostolic Age must be 
taken into account, and a study of the teaching of 
Jesus makes manifest that He never countenanced 
any sharp separation of the Church and the State. 
‘To Him, on the contrary, life was an undivided 
whole, with no nicely arranged pigeon-holes into 
which this or that action might be put away with 
no relation to the rest. Man was bound to God with 
his heart, his mind, his soul and his body equally ; 
there was no distinction to be observed in practice 
between man as a social, a political, or a religious 
animal ; each capacity that he possessed must act 
and interact upon the others.’ 


The relation of Church and State has been a 
burning question throughout the Christian centuries. 
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Rome’s magnificent attempt to dominate the State 
and dictate its policy ended in gigantic failure, and 
is a warning to all time against any repetition of 
such folly. Since the Reformation the tendency has 
steadily been in the direction of separation between 
Church and State. The strong individualism of 
Protestant teaching has aided this. It has been 
argued that ‘as citizens we have no right or claim 
to appeal to motives or ideals specifically Christian, 
or to lay down lines of policy which have no meaning 
except from the standpoint of the Catholic Church.’ 
This would mean that the respective functions of 
Church and State must be separated into parallel 
columns which run side by side but never meet. 


It will be found that this separation is not so simple 
in practice as it may appearin theory. ‘The task of 
separation was perhaps an easier matter when the 
rights of every individual to a share in the govern- 
ment of his country were either severely restricted 
or altogether denied. . . . An entirely different 
situation prevails in the modern democratic state. 
In that state Christian men and women, to what- 
ever form of Christianity they may belong, have 
a double status and a double responsibility and 
opportunity. They possess rights and duties as 
enfranchised citizens ; but they are also members of 
the Church of Christ, and that membership brings 
its own rights and responsibilities. It is impossible 
to separate this double set of rights and duties ; 
there remains the difficult but necessary task of 
adjusting them so that they shall not be in conflict. 
The failure to relate the one to the other, the keeping 
of each in a watertight compartment, the separa- 
tion of affairs into secular and sacred, has been 
responsible for most of the troubles which have 
befallen our own country as well as the continent 
of Europe. In consequence of this separation there 
have arisen, or there have been perpetuated, the 
idea and the practice of two different moral stan- 
dards: the one which prevails in private relations, 
the other in the conduct of public affairs.’ 


Now that the disastrous effectsof thi8-policy have 
become apparent, the mind6! the Church is awaken- 
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ing, and Christian men and women are earnestly 
searching for some better way. In these circum- 
stances the question becomes pressing, along what 
line ought the Church to move in order to reach a 
better state of things? WHistory and experience 
warn us against two possible policies. ‘In the first 
place it must be clearly stated that the influence of 
the Church upon the State must not be exercised by 
the assumption of any of the political or adminis- 
trative functions which strictly belong to Govern- 
Both Rome and Geneva are warnings 
‘An 
equally mistaken line of action would be for the 


ments.’ 
against the renewal of any such attempt. 


Church to form its own political party in the State 
or to ally itself with any existing party. There 
must never grow up in England a political party of 
Christian Socialists, Christian Democrats, or Chris- 
tian Trade Unionists, such as are found in other 
The connection of the Church 
with the machinery of party politics would in- 
evitably be fatal to its usefulness.’ 


European countries. 


‘The influence 
of the Church will always be greater as it is exercised 
indirectly rather than directly; its first duty is 
that of enlightenment and education ; it must set 
forth the principles upon which it believes that the 
State should act. . . . Its teaching must be accepted 
by a voluntary consent because it commends itself 
to that which is highest and best in the minds of 
men. In the long run progress in human affairs is 
only accomplished when men have become con- 
vinced of the rightness of any course of action and 
are prepared to pursue that course in the face of 
all obstacles and set-backs, confident that nothing 
can hinder the ultimate achievement of their aim.’ 


But the Church must first know her own mind if 
she is to express it. The Christian view in regard 
to the various national, international, and racial 
problems must, with the utmost care be elucidated 
and expressed. To accomplish this it is suggested 
that an Alliance of the Churches should be formed 
Similar to the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America. The movement known as 
C.0.P.E.C. is admirable, but it is not the Church. 
‘It speaks as the scribes and not with authority ; 
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its voice is that of experts, experts in Christianity, 
experts in some department of economics, politics, 
or citizenship, but they do not possess official 
credentials.’ Means must be found whereby the 
mind of the Church may be formed, and, when 
formed may be uttered with the force of unity and 
authority to the State. It may be objected that 
the Church as such has not expert knowledge of 
political problems, but the answer is that within her 
membership she has all the experts she needs if only 
she will set them to work. ‘ Christianity has not 
come to’such a parlous state in this country that 
The con- 
trary is nearer to truth. But owing partly to a 


all the experts are outside its borders. 


conventional and falsely conceived reticence in 
matters of religion, partly to the unnatural and 
equally false idea of the part which religion has to 
play in the life of the State, the reports of experts 
on matters of vital national importance have been 
singularly void of reference to any bearing which 
Christian principles may have upon the subject of 
the reports. . . . So long as this divorce between 
the functions of the Church and State is perpetuated, 
to call England a Christian nation is a contradiction 
in terms, and displays a lack of appreciation of 
realities.’ 

In the realm of international politics work of a 
similar kind is urgently needing to be done. The 
League of Nations as at present constituted lacks a 
soul. ‘Objection is not taken to the fact that the 
name of God, as the source of all Wisdom, Fellow- 
ship and Peace, finds no place in the Covenant; 
that would have been of very little importance if 
the thing for which the name is but a symbol had 
been there... . What matters far more is the 
fact that the Versailles Conference, in framing the 
machinery of the League, made no attempt to call 
to the aid of world peace the religious forces of the 
world.’ It has formed a Commission on Intellectual 
Co-operation, why not a Commission on Religious 
Co-operation? And this Commission might well be 
extended to include representatives of other re- 
ligions, for the Christian Church of to-day sees in 
these religions a true seeking after God, and aims 
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at leading those who practise them to the fulfil- 
ment of their own aspirations and the satisfaction 
of their own desires in the person of Jesus Christ. 
In this way it is certain that the Christian Church as 
a whole would be rallied to the League of Nations in 
far greater strength than it is at present. ‘ Christi- 
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anity is not dead, its potential strength has lain 
dormant largely for lack of opportunity. Given 
the opportunity, there is no limit to its power for 
peace; add to the force of Christianity the forces 
of other religions and a new era might be acclaimed 
as dawning upon the world.’ 


The Witness of (Be Baptist fo Feeus. 


By THE REVEREND J. O. F. Murray, D.D., SELwyn CoLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


Wenprt,! in his ‘Gospel according to St. John,’ 
raised the problem of the nature and significance of 
the witness of the Baptist to Jesus in a form which 
merits closer attention than it has as yet, so far 
as I know, received in England or Scotland. It 
formed part of his examination of the historical 
value of the narrative portion of the Fourth Gospel. 
He contended that the stress laid by the Evangelist 
on the evidential value of the witness of the Baptist 
to Jesus as his appointed Successor was demon- 
strably unhistorical, on the ground that it was 
inconsistent with the evidence of our primary 
authorities for the life of Jesus, St. Mark and ‘the 
Logia.’ He accounted for it, as the development 
of an idealization of the relation between Jesus 
and John, the beginnings of which can already be 
observed in St. Matthew and St. Luke. 

According to Wendt, the Baptist in St. Mark 
simply prophesies the advent of a ‘ Mightier than 
he.’ He does not say that John saw any sign at 
the Baptism of Jesus, or that he bore any witness 
to Jesus on the strength of it. He finds a con- 
firmation of this interpretation of the silence of 
St. Mark in the account in the Logia (Mt 11779, 
Lk 718-84) of the mission sent by John to Jesus from 
prison, asking, ‘ Art thou he that should come ? 
or are we to look for another ?’ He regards it as 
inconceivable that the Baptist, if he had seen the 
sign, could ever after have been in doubt; or that 
the eulogy which Jesus pronounced on the Baptist, 
after the departure of the messengers, could be 
anything but a grateful acknowledgment of a 
dawning faith. 

This position merits and will repay close ex- 

1Eng, Tr., T. & T. Clark, 1903. 


amination. The inquiry will enable us to test on a 
crucial point the historical value of the Fourth 
Gospel—an issue which cannot be foreclosed by 
purely a priori considerations. It ought at the 
same time to throw a welcome light on the place 
of the Baptist in the religious history of the world. 
In conducting our inquiry it will be well to consider 
separately the evidence of (1) St. Mark; (2) the 
non-Marcan document commonly called ‘The 
Logia,’ which is assumed to have been in the hands 
of St. Matthew and St. Luke; (3) passages peculiar 
to St. Matthew; and (4) passages peculiar to St. 
Luke. 

We begin, then, with St. Mark. The Gospel opens 
with a brief description of the Baptist and his 
preaching, especially his prophecy of the coming 
of one mightier. In so doing he follows the earliest 
Christian tradition (Ac 12% 10%? 139), According 
to a perfectly possible construction of his opening 
sentence, he even describes the Baptist’s appear- 
ance as ‘the beginning of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ.’ He proceeds at once (19!) to the Baptism 
of Jesus, the Voice, and the Dove. But, strangely 
enough, the Baptist passes out of sight. We are 
not told whether he saw the Vision and heard the 
Voice, or not. No mention is made of any public 
testimony borne by him on the strength of it. 
Certainly, if the narrative stood alone in the Gospel, 
it would have been impossible to maintain, on the 
evidence of St. Mark, that John recognized in 
Jesus the Fulfiller of his prophecy. This silence 
is, however, at best only negative evidence for the 
assertion that, according to St. Mark, the Baptist 
bore no testimony to Jesus. And this interpreta- 
tion of his silence is really precluded by the evidence, 
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which Wendt tries in vain to discredit, of the only 
other passage in his Gospel in which the baptism 
of John is referred to. 

The scene (1127-83) is a familiar one. Jesus, we 
are told, when challenged for His credentials in 
the Temple courts by the Jewish authorities, 
instead of giving a direct answer, met His challengers 
by a counter question, ‘the baptism of John, was 
it from heaven or of men?’ How are we to under- 
stand this reply? Is it satisfactory to regard it 
merely as an ingenious evasion? Would it have 
succeeded if that were all? The retort, to which 
they knew that they would lay themselves open, 
was, ‘ Why, then, did you not believe that he spoke 
the truth?’ If this had meant merely, ‘Why were 
you not baptized by him?’ they could surely 
have given many plausible reasons for their neglect 
of the rite. And, after all, they might justifiably 
have challenged His right to make them prove 
their spiritual insight, before He chose to answer a 
question which they ‘sitting in Moses’ seat’ had 
every right to put. 

In fact, the appeal to the Baptist would have 
been a powerful weapon in the hands of the Jewish 
-authorities could they have said that the one 
accredited Prophet of their own generation had 
given no countenance to the claims of Jesus. 

No; the only reasonable explanation of the 
dilemma in which they found themselves is, that 
the Baptist’s witness to Jesus was a notorious fact 
which they could not gainsay. And it is a very 
weak defence against this conclusion to urge that 
Jesus asks whether the Baptism, and not whether 
the Preaching of the Baptist was from heaven, 
because it was directly with the Baptism, and not 
with the preliminary preaching, that the witness of 
the Baptist to Jesus was connected. ‘For this 
cause,’ we read in the careful language of the Fourth 
Gospel (z.e. that He should be made manifest to 
Israel), ‘came I not “ preaching repentance,” but 
“ baptizing in water ”’ (Jn 134), 

I claim, therefore, St. Mark as a primary witness 
to the fact that the Baptist bore public testimony 
to Jesus as his appointed Successor. 

The passage from the ‘non-Marcan document’ 
(Mt 112%, Lk 718%) is more difficult to interpret. 
It is no doubt strange that the Baptist should have 
been in any doubt—after seeing what he saw at the 
Baptism, and bearing witness; but Wendt goes 
too far when he speaks of it as ‘ psychologically 
inconceivable.’ Our faith can never, so long as 
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we are in this world, be safe from assault. Even 
the Blessed Virgin herself was warned (Lk 2%) 
that her Son would remain to the end an ‘am- 
biguous sign,’ and that a sword should pierce even 
through her own soul. The office and work of the 
Messiah present many and apparently contra- 
dictory characteristics. The trial of imprisonment 
to the Baptist must have been peculiarly searching ; 
and he may well have longed for an opening of the 
doors of his prison-house in token of the presence 
and power of the Messiah, until hope deferred made 
the heart sick. And, even so, the question that 
he sent was not a recantation—it was not ‘are 
you indeed the promised deliverer ?’ but ‘ are you 
the final consummate deliverer—or is there yet 
another whom God will send after you ?’ 

These, however, are only subsidiary considera- 
tions. The key to the solution must lie in our 
Lord’s answer. That answer was of necessity 
indirect. Jesus could not at that stage in His 
ministry publicly claim the title of Messiah. It 
would have led at once to dangerous popular 
misunderstanding. He therefore replies with an 
appeal partly by act, and partly by words, to the 
prophetic picture of the Servant of the Lord in 
Is 611. Now we have from the event and from our 
Lord’s exposition in Lk 24 the key to the inter- 
pretation of this reply. But we must remember 
that all the evidence goes to show that the identi- 
fication of ‘the Servant’ with the Royal Messiah 
was unknown in Jewish circles before our Lord 
came. So I do not myself think that Jesus could 
have expected the Baptist to understand the 
allusion, if this was the first time that he had been 
confronted with the identification. My contention 
is, that this reply is in itself evidence that the Lord 
and His Forerunner had arrived at a common 
understanding on the banks of the Jordan 
with regard to this principle of. scriptural 
interpretation. 

There is really a good deal of evidence in support 
of this contention, besides what I cannot help 
regarding as its inherent reasonableness. Notice 
first, the coherence and compactness of our Lord’s 
public ministry, the fact that it worked out from 
the first to a clearly recognized and accepted goal. 

This involves a clear acceptance from the first, 
at least by Jesus, of this principle of scriptural 
interpretation. 

Next, it is really impossible to imagine that the 
intercourse between the two greatest. spiritual 
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leaders in Israel was limited to a single silent inter- 
view on the banks of the Jordan. 

I cannot myself help feeling that in the phrase, 
“He that cometh after me,’ we have not only a 
chronological note, but an assertion of ‘ disciple- 
ship.’ And that the acceptance of Baptism by 
Jesus at the hands of John was formally an 
act of enrolment in the band of the Baptist’s 
followers. 

In any case, if Jesus brought with Him this new 
light from the ancient record He must have com- 
municated it to the Master. 

Whatever weight may attach to these specula- 
tions, we cannot fail to be struck by the extent to 
which the account of the Baptism is in the different 
narratives permeated by the atmosphere of Deutero- 
Isaiah, 

(a) The Baptist, according to St. John, describes 
himself as ‘the Voice’ crying in the Wilderness 
(Is 40°). 

(0) The words which accompanied the out- 
pouring of the Spirit, ‘The beloved in whom I am 
well pleased,’ suggest Is 421. 

(c) The reference to the Lamb of God recalls 
Isaze’, 

(d) The text of our Lord’s Sermon at Nazareth, 
which St. Luke connects directly with His return 
from the Jordan, was Is 611%. 

We need not, therefore, be surprised that the 
same passage is echoed in our Lord’s reply to the 
Baptist. 

I conclude, therefore, that the witness of the 
“Non-Marcan document’ when rightly understood 
points, as the Gospel of St. Mark does, to the recog- 
nition of Jesus by the Baptist at the time of His 
Baptism. Nor do I find anything inconsistent 
with this view in the strong commendation which 
Jesus takes occasion from this mission to pass on 
the Baptist, after his messengers had departed. 
Had the words been meant to be an acknowledgment 
of a dawning faith, parallel to the acknowledgment 
that greeted St. Peter’s confession at Cesarea- 
Philippi, they would have been part of the message 
sent to John himself. Addressed to the multi- 
tudes, they are the Lord’s testimony, in the hour 
of his weakness and of his apparent degradation, 
to the inherent strength of His great Forerunner. 

The position of the Baptist ‘ outside the kingdom ’ 
involves difficulties of its own, but they are not 
peculiar to this passage, and we may defer con- 
sideration of them for the present. 
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When we pass on to ‘ the secondary sources,’ the 
material peculiar to St. Matthew and St. Luke, 
we are arrested at once by St. Matthew’s account 
of the Baptist’s reluctance to accede to our Lord’s 
request for Baptism at his hands, and to our Lord’s 
answer (Mt 3/44). 

It calls attention to a serious difficulty in the 
situation. One whom we know to be immeasurably 
greater submits Himself to one, who not only was 
less, but who had the grace to be conscious of his 
inferiority. 

It was a testing situation for both. We have 
nothing but the recorded words that passed be- 
tween them to guide us to a solution of the 
difficulty. 

The reluctance of the Baptist is, of course, quite 
natural, if we regard it simply as the instinctive 
recognition by a man of keen spiritual insight of the 
presence of a soul of perfect purity. I am inclined 
to suggest another, at least possible, supplementary 
cause for the reluctance. 

The candidates for Baptism, we are told, made 
public confession of their sins, as each Israelite 
did when he brought his sin or trespass offering to 
the priest in the Temple. And this confession, 
which was made no doubt to God, would not, 
according to Jewish custom, be made sotio voce. 
Eli was disturbed because Hannah’s prayers were 
inaudible. And our Lord’s habit, as we see on 
several occasions, was to pray out loud even in His 
personal and direct appeals to His Father. If, 
therefore, He conformed to the universal custom 
when He came to the Baptism, He must have made 
a confession of sins out loud in the hearing of the 
Baptist. 

Here we find ourselves up against a serious 
difficulty, which was felt quite early, as one of the 
Apocryphal Gospels shows, though it does not 
seem to have troubled the Evangelists. What 
place was there in a Baptism of Repentance for 
one who was personally sinless? What sins could 
He have had to confess ? 

Clearly, on the atomistic, individualist con- 
ception of Sin, none. But that was certainly not 
the view of the leaders of Israel, especially after 
their Return from the Captivity. Ezr 101, Neh 1°, 
Dn 9* 2, Bar 115%all felt the burthen of the 
national guilt the more intensely by reason of their 
own loyalty to the Law of God. 

There would then have been nothing unusual, or 
unprecedented (except, indeed, in the depth and 
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earnestness of the confession), if Jesus had poured 
out His heart to the Father in humble acknowledg- 
ment of the sins of His people. 

There is, of course, no direct evidence for this, 
but it would at least help to explain the Baptist’s 
sense of personal inferiority ; and it would help 
to explain the wonderful title under which the 
Baptist, according to St. John, introduced Jesus 
first to the Jews, and then to his own disciples: 
‘Behold the Lamb of God, who beareth (taketh 
away) the sin of the world.’ 

Our Lord’s reply, ‘Suffer it to be so now, for 
so it becometh us to fulfil all righteousness,’ has 
depths in it which I cannot pretend to have 
fathomed. 

To ‘ fulfil all righteousness’ must imply far more 
than personal conformity to any and every Divine 
commandment. It seems as if it must include a 
reference to the bringing in of the Kingdom of 
Heaven. Righteousness is essentially the condi- 
tion of those who have been admitted into personal 
communion with God. It is the characteristic of 
members in the Kingdom. And, in face of the 
fact of human sin, it is the fruit of the sin-bearing. 
I cannot help feeling, therefore, that our Lord’s 
share in bringing about the result lay in His con- 
scious self-dedication to death in the waters of the 
Jordan for the sins of His people. And for this the 
co-operation of the Baptist in administering the 
rite, for which he had a direct Divine commission, 
was In some sense necessary. 

It is remarkable that in the only other reference 
to the Baptist which is peculiar to St. Matthew 
(21°?) Jesus tells the Pharisees that the Baptist had 
come ‘ in the way of righteousness.’ 

Here again His words imply that a loyal accept- 
ance of the Baptist’s words would have led to faith 
in Himself. He implies, though He does not ex- 
pressly affirm, a personal witness of the Baptist to 
Himself. 

There is nothing in the matter peculiar to St. 
Luke that need detain us just now, though we 
shall have to refer later to the hint that he gives in 
chapter 1 of a relationship between the Mother of 
our Lord and the Mother of the Baptist ; and to the 
evidence of Ac 18 and 19 to the existence of disciples 
of the Baptist, who even after their master’s death 
remained outside the Church. 

We must pass on to the evidence of the Gospel 
according to St. John. 

Here no doubt the contrast is at first sight 
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startling. Hitherto the evidence has all been under 
the surface, implicit, not express. If the Synoptists 
stood alone we should have evidence to show that 
the Baptist stood at the meeting-point of the two 
great spiritual epochs in the world’s spiritual history 
—the Greatest of the Old Order, the Herald of the 
Advent, the promised Elijah, ‘ the beginning of the 
gospel,’ and yet never passing the threshold—less 
than the least of the New Order. We should be 
able to trace some of the work that he did in 
preparing the people for the development that 
was at hand. But we should have been at a 
loss, if we had to define precisely the positive 
contribution that he made to the coming in of the 
Kingdom. , 

In St. John the work of the Baptist is approached 
from precisely the opposite end. We hear nothing 
directly of the Baptist’s popular preaching, or of 
his personal appearance, or of his tragic end. The 
Fourth Evangelist does not even give an account 
of our Lord’s Baptism. Our whole attention is 
concentrated from the first reference in the Pro- 
logue 1° to the last (10%) on his personal witness to 
Jesus. 

We cannot help being struck by the contrast. 
We have, I hope, seen enough under the surface 
of the Synoptic narrative to be assured that it is 
not a contradiction. 

Further consideration may help us to understand 
it. St. John’s Gospel is what the Synoptists are 
not—a treatise in Christian evidences ; and from 
this point of view the office of the Baptist stands 
out in a new light. It was, we may fairly say, 
necessary, that our Lord should appear before the 
people with some credentials besides the testimony 
of His own consciousness. The Jews themselves, 
we are told, had a tradition that the Messiah would 
be unknown until Elijah came to declare Him to the 
people. And our Lord on more than one occasion 
declared expressly that John was the Elijah whom 
they were expecting (Mt 1114, Mk o!1-13), The 
Lord Himself came, as St. John tells us in his first 
Epistle (5°), by water as well as by blood; evi- 
denced by the sign at His Baptism and all that that 
implied, no less than by the Crucifixion. And, 
that He might come ‘ by water,’ it was necessary 
that the Baptist should be sent before Him. It 
was a true instinct that led the Evangelist to feel 
that faith in Christ must come for all men no less 
than it had come for himself, through the Baptist. 
‘ We all believe through him ’ (19), 
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At the same time there is no justification for 
the charge that the Evangelist has tampered with 
the facts in order to bolster up his theory of evi- 
dence. So far from idealizing the account of the 
earlier Evangelists, he simply supplies us with direct 
information of facts which we have already found it 
necessary to infer from the evidence supplied by 
them. 

Nor is it, as Wendt suggests, a natural evolution 
from the faith in the relationship between the 
Blessed Virgin and Elizabeth, which made the 
Baptist’s faith in the Messiahship of Jesus a fore- 
gone conclusion. The Baptist in St. John expressly 
declares that he knew Him not, 2.e. as the Son of 
God, till he beheld the Spirit descend from heaven 
and abide on Him. 

John tells us of an official commission (11°; cf. 
218) to which the Baptist gave public and explicit 
testimony to Jesus on the strength of the sign that 
he had seen at His Baptism. He shows (5%%) how 
our Lord had referred to this testimony when 
earlier in His ministry His claims had been made 
the subject of an official inquiry; and His hint 
(10%) that the memory of the Baptist’s witness was 
still fresh in the minds of the people when our Lord’s 
public ministry was drawing to a close throws a 
flood of light on the perplexity of the Jewish 
authorities when challenged to declare themselves 
about John (Mk 11). 

Even the most mysterious element in the witness 
of the Baptist as St. John records it, the reference 
to Jesus as the Lamb of God, if it is based, as I have 
suggested, on the prophecy of the Servant of the 
Lord in Is 53, reflects and receives light both from 
our Lord’s answer to the Baptist’s disciples in the 
non-Marcan document and from the conversation 
between our Lord and the Baptist recorded in St. 
Matthew. 

There is, therefore, we may well claim, a remark- 
able harmony between St. John and the three 
earlier Gospels on the fact of the Baptist’s testimony 
to Jesus, of a kind that is all the more convincing 
because it is unobtrusive and cannot have been the 
result of deliberate design. 

There remain two difficulties, which the materials 
at our disposal do not enable us entirely to remove. 
It cannot but be strange to us to find (z) that after 
his experience, and after his express testimony, 
the Baptist should not have enrolled himself in 
the number of the Lord’s disciples; and (2) that 
he should have allowed men whom he could influence 
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to continue to band themselves together in his. 
name after the Lord’s ministry had begun. 

The facts are undoubted. Our Lord Himself 
calls attention to the first in the words that He 
uttered on the retirement of John’s messengers : 
‘Among those that are born of women there hath 
not arisen a greater than John the Baptist. But 
he that is but little in the kingdom of heaven is 
greater than he.’ 

We have also evidence for the second in the 
continued existence of a body of men who were 
known as John’s disciples from each of the four 
Gospels and from the Acts. 

Various explanations more or less convincing. 
may be given to account for these facts. It may 
well be that the office which the Baptist was called. 
to fill in preparing the nation by baptism for the 
coming of the Kingdom, was still incomplete when 
Jesus came to be baptized by him; he may have 
recognized that it was God’s will that even after 
that event he should go on and finish the work that. 
had been given him to do. The Evangelist gives: 
us early a pregnant hint of the solution of this. 
difficulty when he records how the Baptist de- 
scribed himself as ‘ the friend of the bridegroom.’ 
There is no hint that he ever received and refused: 
a call from Jesus to follow Him. 

It would also be quite natural to suppose that 
not a few of the disciples who had gathered round. 
him in the earlier stages of his ministry, and whom 
he had had time to train in regular rules of fasting 
and prayer, preferred to remain with their old 
master to carry on his work, because, content with 
the old wine that he had given them, they felt no 
irresistible attraction to make trial of the new 
(Lk 53%). But we need not build on any such 
conjectural explanations as these. We may be 
content to know that those who record the facts: 
from which our difficulty springs did not regard. 
them as inconsistent with their belief that the 
Baptist had borne express testimony to Jesus. 
Indeed, the only disciple of John whom we know 
by name is introduced in the Acts as ‘ teaching 
accurately the things concerning Jesus, knowing’ 
only the baptism of John.’ We may be reasonably 
sure, therefore, that if we knew all the facts our 
difficulty would disappear. 

We conclude, then, on the concurrent testimony 
of all our authorities for the reconstruction of the 
evangelic history, not only that the beginning of 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ dates from the appear- 
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ance of John the Baptist, though in itself that is a 
remarkable fact, but also, that the Baptist recog- 
nized and publicly acknowledged Jesus as his 
appointed successor. 

The verdict on the question of historical value is 
emphatically in favour of St. John. 

But there is another side to the question 
which our Lord hints at in His challenge to the 
Pharisees. 

Granted that the Baptist bore this witness. 
What is the evidential value of that fact for us 
to-day ? 

For it is a fact in human history. We cannot 
explain away the evidence by which the fact is 
supported, except on grounds which would con- 
demn us to universal historical scepticism. If, 
therefore, historical criticism is to vindicate its 
power to bring light for the lives of men from the 
lessons of the past, it cannot evade the challenge 
to give an account of a fact at once fully authenti- 
cated and of fundamental importance. If, as the 
opening words of ‘Ecce Homo’ remind us, ‘ the 
Christian Church sprang from a movement which 
was not begun by Christ,’ men will crave to know 
what they are to think of the man who gave the 
first impulse to the movement from which Chris- 
tianity sprang. 

It is clear that it is not enough to speak of the 
Baptist vaguely as ‘a product of his time.’ That 
is at best only to restate the problem, not to solve 
it. For the historical problem with regard to any 
striking personality is, from one point of view, 
simply the determination of the forces, general and 
special, at work in his time to make him what he 
was. And in the case of the Baptist, as Professor 
Harnack has pointed out, the social and political 
conditions of the time will not by themselves 
explain the origin of the religious movement begun 
by John. 

Nor, again, can the movement have been due 
entirely to the Messianic anticipations which were 
no doubt somehow ‘in the air’ at that time. 
Otherwise it is hard to see how the Baptist’s preach- 
ing can have run so directly counter to the most 
strongly marked features of the popular hope. A 
moral and spiritual judgment, which should begin 
with the Chosen People, has very little in common 
with the Judgment which, according to the expecta- 
tion of the Jews, was to break the power of Rome 
and set Jerusalem in its place at the head of the 
empire of the world. 


The movement, therefore, clearly owed more to 
special and individual causes than to the general 
forces at work at the time, and it is just these 
special and individual causes which it is our business 
as historical students to determine. To this end 
there can be no doubt that we ought first to dis- 
cover if possible what account the man gave of 
himself. In the case of John there is no room for 
hesitation about the answer. By his dress, by his 
action, and in express words, John claimed to have 
received a direct communication from God. The 
conviction underlying this claim was for him beyond 
question the decisive factor in determining the 
whole course of his activity. There is no room 
here, as we should all admit, for the hypothesis of 
conscious hypocrisy. So the issue narrows itself 
down precisely to this dilemma: ‘The Baptism 
of John, was it from Heaven or from men?’ In 
other words, was his claim true or false? Had he 
really a message from God for men, or was he in 
some way or other self-deluded ? 

Is there, then, any reason why we should despair 
of being able to find an answer to this question ? 
The Baptist, as we can see from his advice to those 
who came to consult him, as well as from the moral 
earnestness which inspires his whole movement, was 
very far removed from a commonplace fanatic or 
enthusiast. He would not lightly have confounded 
the voice of God with fancies of his own. He 
was at the same time, as far as we can judge, 
entirely free from any taint of personal ambition, 
content to be himself nothing but a Witness and a 
Voice, if only he might prepare the way for one 
mightier than he, and point his own disciples away 
from himself to the ‘Lamb of God.’ It would be 
strange, therefore, if we were forced to believe that 
he was after all a prey to delusion. It would be 
still more strange if through this delusion he 
blundered on a truth of vital importance for all 
mankind. For we must not forget that his teaching 
was prophetic, and from the first claimed its final 
justification from the event. Within three years 
of his death the people in Palestine had seen enough 
to satisfy them. ‘ John,’ they said, ‘ John indeed 
wrought no sign.’ He came without the credentials 
that we are accustomed to look for in a messenger 
from God. But all that John said of this 
man was true. And it would seem very like 
a rveductio ad absurdum of the whole Science of 
History, if, after nineteen Christian centuries, 
we should be asked to believe that John was after 
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all self-deceived, or made a more than usually lucky 
guess. 

I do not see, therefore, how we can escape the 
conclusion, which was clearly our Lord’s conclusion 
when He made the challenge first, that the Baptism 
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of John was from Heaven and not from men. Or, 
in other words, in dealing with John the Baptist 
we are dealing with a man through whom we must 
admit, if history can prove anything, that the race 
has come into direct and conscious contact with God. 


Biterature. 


THE RE-VALUATION OF ST. PAUL. 


Nor very long ago an experienced publisher said 
to a younger man who was beginning the business, 
that the two parts of the Bible he must not touch 
were Job and Paul. He would be certain to lose 
money on either! So far as St. Paul is concerned 
this prediction seems in a fair way to be falsified. 
Certainly among the learned there is a decided 
Pauline awakening. We have had ‘Lives’ from 
Dr. Glover, Professor Peabody, and Mr. C. T. Wood 
(to name only the most recent), and appreciations 
from Dr. Deissmann, Dr. D. M. Ross, and others. 
Of course, Paul has always attracted study, but the 
interesting thing about recent books is that they 
are all on the same lines. We hear little of ‘ Paulin- 
ism’ at present, but a great deal about the greatness 
of Paul the man, and about the experience of Paul 
the Christian. The idea, which earlier found so 
much favour, that Paul was the real author of 
traditional Christianity, which is in sharp contrast 
to the simplicity of the Gospels, seems to have gone 
by the board, and with striking unanimity writers 
to-day find between Jesus and Paul an essential 
harmony, so that Dr. Ross can sum up the tendency 
of present studies by the formula ‘ back to Christ 
with Paul, instead of the older formula, ‘back to 
Christ from Paul.’ Generally speaking, the result of 
contemporary work in Paul is to lay stress on his 
Christian experience and to strip away from this its 
husk, the forms in which the experlence was ex- 
pressed which Paul naturally adopted from his 
training and environment. ; 
Will all this fresh appreciation, which might 
almost be called a rediscovery of Paul, succeed in 
including books on Paul among the ‘best sellers’ ? 
Not yet, perhaps. But the effect of these fresh 
studies is bound to penetrate by and by to the 
general mind, and we do not despair of seeing Paul 


and books on Paul among the favourite reading of 
the man in the pew. This desirable end will be 
furthered by two books just published which have 
suggested the above general reflection. Both come 
from Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. One is by a new 
writer, the Rev. Gwilym O. Griffith, and bears the | 
suggestive title St. Paul’s Life of Christ (7s. 6d. net). 
The other is a fresh contribution from the Rev. 
D. M. Ross, D.D., The Spiritual Genius of St. Paul : 
A Contribution towards the Re-Interpretation of his 
Message (7s. 6d. net). 

Mr. Griffith’s book is a striking and original 
performance. The general idea is that while Paul 
has left us no Life of Christ as such, he has left 
many hints and sketches which, when we put them 
together, give us a general outline of Paul’s own 
conception of Christ’s life in time and in eternity. 
This Life was written in Paul’s experience. It was 
part of him. It was continually being annotated 
and enlarged. Mr. Griffith whimsically calls it the 
‘Pauline Q,’ because we are bound to suppose it, 
and can trace it everywhere though we can discover 
it nowhere! There was a prologue to it written on 
the heart of Saul, and this pre-Christian, Pharisaic 
life of the still unconverted Saul is reconstructed 
by the author with a vividness and suggestiveness 
which make this part of the book a really brilliant 
and original contribution. In a second chapter the 
author gathers together all the passages in Paul 
which contain suggestions for the ‘ Life,’ following 
this up by a summary and review of its different 
‘Chapters.’ The first chapter is in eternity, the 
second is Christ’s cosmic activity in the making 
of the worlds, the third is Christ in the experience 
of men (before His Incarnation). Then the Incar- 
nate stage. Then the Cross. Then the Resurrection 
life. Then the Return. And finally the ‘ End,’ the 
consummation of Redemption. The rest of the 
book is occupied with the enlargement and exposition 
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of these themes. This summary will show the 
quality and originality of Mr. Griffith’s. study. 
And if the conception is fine, the execution is even 
finer. 

Mr. Griffith has a fresh and vivid style. His 
writing reminds us of Dr. Alexander Whyte, and he 
possesses Dr. Whyte’s power of saying things in a 
striking fashion. ‘ Paul’s interest in Nature was 
evangelical’ is a fresh setting for a familiar truth. 
Or this: ‘ Paul’s thought is mystical because it is 
first of all historical ; it is subjective because it is 
first of all intensely objective. For him the facts 
of the Crucifixion and Resurrection were so truly 
and tremendously facts outside of, and independent 
of, all that was Paul—so objective and substantial 
and Divinely original—that everything else had to 
abdicate to them. Paul himself had to abdicate.’ 
But perhaps more remarkable even than the writing 
is the intense fervour and sympathy with which 
St. Paul is interpreted in this book. All his great 
thoughts are passed in review, and they take to 
themselves new life as we see them set forth by this 
competent hand. If this is Mr. Griffith’s first book 
it is a remarkable achievement. It will take and 
hold its own place in the Pauline library. 

Dr. D. M. Ross has followed up his recent work on 
‘The Faith of St. Paul’ (a very fine book which en- 
dured successfully comparison with Deissmann’s 
work which appeared at the same time) with another 
which he calls, inadequately, The Spiritual Genius 
of St. Paul. This suggests a merely personal study. 
But the book is far more than that. It is a study 
mainly of Paul’s central Christian experience in 
which the love of God in Christ flooded his soul and 
made for him a new world, intellectual, ethical, and 
spiritual. It was a ‘new creation,’ and it brought 
to him a New Ideal of the Good Life, a New Under- 
standing of God, a New Outlook upon the World, 
and the Vision of a New Humanity. And so these 
are the four divisions of Dr. Ross’s book. Neither 
he nor Mr. Griffith intended to touch theology 
when he wrote. But neither of them can help it. 
They come in course to Paul’s great beliefs about 
God and salvation, and both handle them well. 
Dr. Ross perhaps has more grip and a richer back- 
ground. At any rate it is when he comes to his 
section on Paul’s new understanding of God that 
we like him best. He has some very enlightening 
remarks on Justification and on Predestination. 
If any one imagines Paul to be a grim Calvinist, we 
recommend him to read Dr. Ross on Paul’s belief 
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about God. Dr. Ross prefers ‘ reconciliation’ as an 
expression of Paul’s thought rather than ‘ justi- 
fication,’ and he makes the suggestive remark that 
the latter term is used by Paul chiefly where he has 
in view Judaizing Christians or Jews to whom the 
forensic categories were familiar. Another valuable 
section of this book is the last, in which Dr. Ross 
lays an unusual, and welcome, emphasis on Paul’s 
social message, These later chapters are full of 
suggestive points in connexion with the social _ 
aspect of the Christian life, and Dr. Ross has many 
wise things to say about the Church and about 
creeds and about the relation of the individual 
believer to social obligations and social service. 
But what is to be specially said about this new book 
of Dr. Ross’s is that it deals with one subject and 
one only, though the implications of this subject 
are so important. That subject is Paul’s central 
experience of God in Christ. And the debt we 
specially owe to the author is that he has expounded 
this with such correctness (almost with passion), 
and that he has shown us that this deeply spiritual 
believer is the real Paul, and that all his great 
thoughts are;mastered and moulded and directed 
by this experience. Dr. Ross admits elements in 
Paul that have to be allowed to lapse. But he is 
jealous of admitting anything that will take from 
our admiration of Paul. The book throbs with this 
admiration, and with something deeper, a real 
appreciation of Paul’s life in God. And it is for this 
we are grateful to the writer. He has made that 
experience intelligible to us, and has enabled the 
student of the New Testament to see clearly that it 
lies behind everything Paul ever said or did. 


WILLIAM ROBERTSON NICOLL. 


In an essay, ‘The Accacias of Lausanne,’ 
Claudius Clear moralizes on the rapidity with which 
a journalist’s reputation passes away, and begs for 
understanding of the impulse which drives him to 
collect what he has written and publish it in book 
form. Nicoll followed this impulse and published a 
number of essay volumes—‘ Letters on Life,’ ‘The 
Day Book of Claudius Clear,’ ‘A Bookman’s Letters’ 
—which range over a wide field, literary, ethical, 
and religious, and deal with what is of permanent 
interest. As early as 1894 ‘The Key of the Grave,’ 
a study of immortality, appeared. Its circulation 
received fresh impetus during the war years. In 
1905 there was a book of mystical exposition, 
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‘A Garden of Nuts,’ and from time to time volumes 
of sermons were issued. These are a biography in 
themselves, but all the more we welcome the 
biography which is before us—William Robertson 
Nicoll, Life and Letters, by Mr. T. H. Darlow 
(Hodder & Stoughton ; .12s. 6d. net). 

This is a worthy biography of one who himself 
wrote what was unquestionably the best biography 
of a journalist up to that time—‘ The Life of James 
Macdonnell.’ Mr. Darlow had a large mass of 
material to work upon, but he has observed a due 
sense of proportion. We cannot speak too highly 
of the work which has been put into this volume, 
and in this respect it would have delighted Nicoll’s 
heart. One of the few merits to which he lays 
modest claim is to be one of the most industrious 
beings alive. The book is a monument of accuracy 
—we have only detected one slight error, where 
it is stated that J. M. Barrie began to contribute 
to the ‘ Pall Mall Gazette’ in 1884, but surely it was 
the ‘St. James’s Gazette,’ unless our memory is at 
fault. The title is Life and Letters. What of the 
Letters ? Many of them are very characteristic, 
but to give a picture of Nicoll’s many-sidedness 
we would have liked more letters of literary 
interest. 

‘ Nicoll,’ Mr. Darlow says, ‘ was a Scot—first and 
last and all the time.’ ‘ The idealism and poetry 
and passion of the northern temperament mingled 
with a strain of those dour, canny, commercial 
instincts which belong to so many southern Scots- 
men.’ Mr. Darlow’s analysis seems to us in the 
main very just, for William Robertson Nicoll united 
in his own person all the opposites which are com- 
mon to his race. He was a curious mixture of 
keenness and generosity, hard-headedness and deep- 
rooted sentiment, realism and mysticism. ‘I am 
a savin’ creetur,’ he said once, but no one could be 
more generous, not only with money but with his 
time and strength—more precious commodities still. 
In his last illness, and when his strength was already 
far spent, he wrote in this characteristic way to 
Lord Riddell. ‘I am writing to you a business 
letter which is also a personal letter. I want your 
votes for a Printers’ Pension for Mr. J. M. Legge, 
of Wymans, who has acted as foreman printer of 
the British Weekly for many years, and very 
efficiently, and is now a victim of tuberculosis. 
In all my connexion with the printing trade, which 
has not been small, I know no better man. You are 
not to toss this into the wastepaper basket as merely 
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one of the usual requests. You must carry through 
the matter, or my spirit will haunt you.’ 

Nicoll never suffered fools gladly, and he had an 
admiration for success in any field—not so difficult 
to understand when one remembers that he attri- 
buted success to hard work. ‘ Those who fail are 
the shirkers and the men who work spasmodically.’ 
Yet side by side with his hard-headedness was 
sentiment, at times sentimentality even, and deep- 
rooted enthusiasms. Read, for example, his reply 
to a letter of Dods which disparaged Spurgeon. 
And there is another side of the man which is some- 
times forgotten, and that is his mysticism. ‘ All 
his days he was a seeker after the Perfection 
hidden behind these mortal shadows of sense and 
time.’ 

It has been said of Nicoll that he never wrote a 
line that was without interest. He touched life at 
many points, knew men at first hand and had an 
uncanny instinct for news, a wonderful memory, 
skill in setting out his news effectively, power of 
reading with extraordinary rapidity, and of working 
so rapidly that he could dictate up to thirty thou- 
sand words a week. He was a born journalist, and 
there was no branch of journalism in which he 
would not have excelled, but he chose religious 
journalism, and as Barrie says, ‘ Myriads must have 
grown up under his influence.’ A great change has 
come over Christian Scotland and Nonconformity 
in England since 1886—the year that the ‘ British 
Weekly’ was begun, and the part that William 
Robertson Nicoll played in that change was great. 
He influenced both classes, those within and those 
without the Christian community. He ‘led Chris- 
tian thought out into the spacious fields of learning 
and to the most sectarian literature became a 
lure.’ And his courage was amazing. ‘ Safety first,’ 
as has been said, is an excellent motto for pedes- 
trians, but it is not so excellent for other activities. 
He dared unpopularity again and again. ‘ With 
all my crimes,’ he said, ‘I am conscious of never 
having written to please people.’ Under any 
circumstances he would have written, but it is 
curious to muse over the difference it would have 
made if he had never had that total breakdown 
of health at Kelso which seemed so tragic at the 
time. ‘The remote horizon of seventy is replaced 
by near and nearing walls. To realize that one is 
fallen out of the race... that is hard.’ The 
gravest fears were not realized, and the immediate 
result of his illness was that all his intellectual 
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activities were bent in one direction. All his life 
he had to struggle with ill-health and there was a 
curious air of frailty about him, but he had a vital 
personality and a dogged will, and could say later, 
‘ By the help of the Lord I have even luppen over a 
wall,’ 

There is much in this rich biography that we have 
not space to touch on—Nicoll’s political activities, 
for example. The chapters which deal with these 
will be found of paramount interest to many people. 
They are well done; especially as Mr. Darlow was 
handicapped by the fact that many of the happen- 
ings were too recent to be included. There are 
chapters on Nicoll the ‘ Journalist,’ ‘ Humanist,’ 
the ‘ Editor and Publisher,’ ‘ Mystic.’ May we say 
in passing that we miss a chapter on the ‘ Bookman 
and Man of Letters.’ His knowledge of the by- 
paths of literature was remarkable, but this fact 
appears only incidentally. 

It is not necessary to go into the events of 
Nicoll’s life—the honorary degrees which were con- 
ferred upon him by the Universities, knighthood 
which was bestowed in 1909, and his investiture as 
Companion of Honour in 1921. But any account of 
him would be incomplete indeed that did not speak 
of his birthplace and early environment. He was 
surrounded by books from the beginning, and he was 
a son of the manse. His father, the Rev. Harry 
Nicoll of Lumsden, on an income that never reached 
f200 a year, accumulated seventeen thousand 
volumes. This was possible only through the 
exercise of the most rigid economy and at times 
through real privation, in which his family had a 
share. ‘ Lumsden itself is a bleak, lonely little 
village. . . . The scent of peat-smoke clings round 
its cottages, and the nearest railway station is eight 
miles away. The place lies high among rolling hills, 
wild and beautiful.’ All through his life Nicoll was 
tenaciously faithful—faithful to his early friends 
and to the few places he cared for, and the chief 
amongst them was Lumsden. Every year he went 
back there, and Lady Nicoll speaks in this delight- 
ful way of the last summer. ‘He was specially 
happy spending that long summer of 1922 in his 
old home. The golden broom on the hillsides and 
the scented lilacs which his father had planted in 
the little manse garden gave him great delight. 
He reminded us that he had not seen those lilacs in 
blossom since he was a lad of fourteen, as from that 
date onward he had always been away from Lums- 
den when summer began.’ 
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THE EVERLASTING MAN. 


It would be well if the public who have been reading 
the series of articles that have appeared lately in 
the daily Press on the religion of representative 
novelists could have Mr. G. K. Chesterton’s book 
put into their hands. For The Everlasting Man 
(Hodder & Stoughton ; 12s. 6d. net) is the state- 
ment of Mr. Chesterton’s religion. It is well, by 
the bye, not to forget of what Church Mr. Chesterton 
is a member. He says himself ‘It is impossible, 
I hope, for any Catholic to write any book on any 
subject, above all this subject, without showing 
that he is a Catholic.’ 

This is Mr. Chesterton on the Incarnation. 
‘Right in the middle of all these things stands up 
an enormous exception. It is quite unlike any- 
thing else. It isa thing final like the trump of doom, 
though it is also a piece of good news ; or news that. 
seems too good to be true. It is nothing less than 
the loud assertion that this mysterious maker of 
the world has visited his world in person. It 
declares that really and even recently, or right in 
the middle of historic times, there did walk into the 
world this original invisible being ; about whom the 
thinkers make theories and the mythologists hand 
down myths ; the Man Who Made the World... . 
That is the riddle that remains ; that anything so 
abrupt and abnormal should still be found a habit- 
able and hospitable thing. I care not if the sceptic 
says it is a tall story ; I cannot see how so toppling 
a tower could stand so long without foundation. . . . 
If it were a mere ecstasy, it would seem that such 
an ecstasy could not endure for an hour. It has 
endured for nearly two thousand years; and the 
world within it has been more lucid, more level- 
headed, more reasonable in its hopes, more healthy 
in its instincts, more humorous and cheerful in the 
face of fate and death, than all the world outside. 
For it was the soul of Christendom that came forth 
from the incredible Christ ; and the soul of it was 
common sense. Though we dared not look on His 
face we could look on His fruits ; and by His fruits 
we should know Him.’ 

The quotation given forms the conclusion of the 
book. There we agree with Mr. Chesterton, but 
at the same time most of us will have to part from 
him several times by the way. 

The Everlasting Man is in two parts: first, ‘On 
the Creature called Man,’ and second, ‘ On the Man 
called Christ.’ For when Mr. Chesterton had the 
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conception clearly in his mind of the uniqueness of 
the Divine story it came to him, he says, that there 
was a human story which led up to it, and that it 
also had ‘a Divine root.’ And unfortunately Mr, 
Chesterton means by the phrase ‘a Divine root’ to 
protest against the scientific statement, as Professor 
J. Arthur Thomson puts it, ‘that Hominids sprang 
from a stock common to them and to the Anthropoid 
Apes.’ Dr. Levi Bird of Detroit, who has been 
charging Dr. Lynn Harold Hough with preaching 
the false doctrine of evolution, is in good company, 
for the first part of The Everlasting Man is written 
to disprove the theory of evolution. ‘It is the 
simple truth,’ Mr. Chesterton says, ‘ that man does 
differ from the brutes in kind and not in degree.’ 
In this book we have all Mr. Chesterton’s brilliant 
play of wit, and if we are at times inclined to think 
that it is a little exaggerated and drawn out, he fore- 
stalls us by telling us that ‘there are two ways of 
getting home; and one of them is to stay there. 
The other is to walk round the whole world till we 
come back to the same place.’ And again, ‘I do 
propose to strike wherever possible this note of 
what is new and strange, and for that reason the 
style . . . may sometimes be deliberately grotesque 
and fanciful.’ 


PSYCHOLOGY AND THE CHURCH. 


The ceaseless rush of books about psychology 
leaves one feeling a little crushed and jostled and 
breathless, as if at the heart of a particularly ener- 
getic crowd. But the immense hold that the 
subject has on people’s minds is in itself proof that 
there is a real place still open for yet another work, 
that. ‘treats of the application of psychology to 
the whole range of the life and worship of the 
Catholic Church’; that asks what is the practical 
outcome of it all on prayer, and church services, and 
education and confession, and the Christian rites, 
and such-like things ; and how by a wise use of this 
new knowledge rushing in on us these might be 
made more real and effective? And here is such 
a book, though we are warned that it deals only 
with the Anglican communion—Psychology and the 
Church, edited by the Rev. O. Hardman, D.D. 
(Macmillan; 12s. 6d. net). One opens it with 
expectation. The subject is living, seems indeed 
momentous ; the names of the writers (Matthews 
and Relton and Hadfield, to name three of the ten 
at random) inspire respect, and a comfortable feeling 
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that we can leave ourselves in their hands with easy 
minds. Here are men who obviously possess the 
required qualifications—on the one hand, an impres- 
sive devyoutness; on the other, fullness of know- 
ledge in matters psychological, a frank open- 
mindedness, and the right spirit of expectancy. 
Professor Matthews may remark genially that, like 
all young and adolescent creatures, the New 
Psychology may be taking itself for the moment 
a trifle over-seriously ; and Dr. Hardman may 
politely hint a doubt whether that blessed word 
sublimation really covers and corrects all sores and 
ills. But the writers’ sympathies are all with the 
new thinking. There is here no trace of alarm or 
antipathy because the wild men of the movement, 
joyously tootling on their toy trumpets, will have 
it that they can see Christianity, like another 
Jericho, tumbling in ruins before their eyes. These 
writers are quite fixed that if any one thinks he 
sees the Ark of the Lord falling he can be quite 
sure, as John Newton put it, that that ‘is due to a 
swimming in his own head.’ But they are certain, 
too, of this, that something very valuable can be 
gained from the new thought, which, rightly used, 
will be of real value to the Church. 

That being so, one reader has been disappointed. 
He expected something more than he is given. It 
is unlikely that these eager gleaners have missed 
much, and yet the harvest seems a meagre one. 
Always there is much full, rich, interesting talk ; 
but when it comes to condescending upon practical 
and actual advances and suggestions, the whole 
thing appears to grow very misty and nebulous, or 
else familiar and well-worn and trite. On the whole, 
the chief impression left upon the mind is what 
consummate psychologists the saints, and indeed 
plain religious folk, have always been. For they 
seem to have always done by instinct just what 
scientific knowledge at its latest recommends. 


ECONOMICS. 


Economics has never been a simple science, but 
its essential complexity is more widely recognized 
to-day than ever. Its manifold inter-relations 
with other sciences have been fruitfully set forth by 
Radhakamal Mukerjee, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of 
Economics and Sociology at Lucknow University, 
in an exhaustive volume entitled Borderlands of 
Economics (Allen & Unwin; 12s. 6d. net), which 
discusses the subtle contacts that exist and must 
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be increasingly recognized between economics and 
biology, psychology, ethnology, physics, geo- 
graphy, etc. Efficiency, for example, has to be 
discussed in relation to climate and psychology as 
well as to physical capacity. 

The new economics, we are told, will have to 
base itself on a new type of group life which takes 
into account the whole man, and fuses conflicting 
interests by placing the individual in the communal 
centre and the communal interest in the centre of 
the individual life. In such a society there must be 
no parasitism, such as the commercial parasitism 
seen in tropical regions where abundant cheap 
labour is utilized by white capital, for biology 
teaches that the life-history of parasites is not 
only full of risks, but is also the history of mal- 
formation and retrogression, and ‘man should 
take warning therefrom for his own evolution.’ 
What we need is a deeper and wider economic 
vision. 

Dr. Mukerjee’s criticisms are acute and inde- 
pendent. His opinion, for example, of Marshall is 
that the influence of his book on economic teaching 
in India has not been quite healthy, inasmuch as 
it has encouraged an unreal and speculative outlook. 
Here is one of the Professor’s important conclusions : 
‘The future does not belong to State-socialism, for 
we already see a movement in the West towards the 
delegation of the authority of the State to the great 
trade unions. The nationalization of industry in 
the phase at present before the industrial leaders 
has obvious difficulties. Yet through socialism and 
syndicalism, guild socialism and organized unionism, 
the West is steadily approaching towards the new 
industry and the new society in which the industrial 
groups will be better orientated, and there will 
be neither any industrial compromise and forced 
acquiescence resulting in strikes and lock-outs, nor 
any dissociation of the groups involving economic 
and social anarchy.’ The book is not easy reading, 
but it thoroughly repays. 


BISHOP BOYD CARPENTER. 


Those who have read Bishop Boyd Carpenter’s 
two volumes of autobiography—‘ Some Pages of my 
Life’ and ‘Further Pages of my Life ’—may think 
there can be nothing of any consequence left for a 
biography. The Life and Letters of William Boyd 
Carpenter (Murray ; 16s. net), by the Rev. H. D. A. 
Major, D.D., will prove an agreeable surprise. The 
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Bishop has been fortunate in his biographer, who 
was for seven years his librarian in the Palace at 
Ripon and was thus in intimate association with 
him. Dr. Major had a mass of material to deal 
with. He has handled it all with a fine appreciation 
of the characteristics of a gifted and many-sided 
man, and at the same time has written a book 
that will make a special appeal to clergymen. As 
Bishop of Ripon for the long period of twenty-seven 
years, Dr. Boyd Carpenter was a man of many 
activities as preacher and lecturer and writer. He 
was one of Mr. Gladstone’s bishops, though as near 
to Broad as the statesman was near to High 
Churchism. He was the most popular Court Chap- 
lain of his time, and is almost entitled to be called 
Father Confessor to Queen Victoria; at the same 
time no other bishop was so popular with a great 
audience of working-men, not so much because he 
was an eloquent preacher as because he succeeded 
in establishing a real fellow-feeling with them. It 
was in this way that he gained a hearing from 
audiences that listened entranced to his eloquent 
expositions of Christian duty. His biographer says 
his gospel ‘ was much more concerned with here and 
now than with there and hereafter.’ There were 
those who did not admire his eloquent preaching 
and would have said of it, as Canon Liddon was 
reported to have said of an eloquent sermon by 
Archbishop Magee, that ‘there was not enough 
theology in it to save the soul of a tom-tit.’ The 
reader of this biography will get a different impres- 
sion of the man and the preacher from his numerous 
writings and from some of the extracts from a diary 
he kept for thirty-four years, in which he stands as 
it were in the confessional. 

The most interesting letters are those he received 
from crowned heads. He was a favourite not only 
with Queen Victoria, King Edward, and King George, 
but with the Empress Frederick, who on her death- 
bed said to him, ‘When I am gone, I want you to 
read the English burial service over me.’ Several 
of the most remarkable are from the ex-Kaiser, with 
whom, as his biographer says, ‘ his relations were 
of a most cordial character.’ He regarded him ‘as 
a sincere and zealous Christian and a genuine lover 
of peace.’ It is in this guise or disguise that he 
appears in all his letters. 

The Bishop wrote a last appeal for peace on 
August 3, 1914, and signed himself ‘ Your Majesty’s 
grateful and respectfully affectionate servant.’ To 
that appeal there was no reply. 
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SCIENTIFIC FUNDAMENTALISTS. 


_ There is, or used to be, a complacent assumption 
that while theologians and religious people gener- 
ally are a narrow, bigoted lot, with eyes for 
nothing except their own fusty and out-of-date 
doctrines and presuppositions, from which no proof 
will move them, scientists are the good children of 
the intellectual world, almost distressingly im- 
maculate among such tousled people as the rest of 
us in their splendid open-mindedness, and brave 
reverence for facts, and willingness to follow, at 
all costs, where truth leads. That idea, on both 
sides of it, has grown a little weather-worn and faded. 
But here is the Rev. Robert H. Murray, Litt.D., in 
a book—Science and Scientists in the Nineteenth 
Century (Sheldon Press; 12s. 6d. net)—with a 
commendatory introduction by Sir Oliver Lodge, 
appealing to cold facts to jeer it out of court. He 
takes the life-story of some dozen of the notable 
men of Science, and shows with what enormous 
difficulty their discoveries made way, largely 
because of the unfriendliness and opposition of 
their fellow-scientists, who would not move from 
their own theories, Perhaps it was well to have this 
book written. But it does not make very happy 
reading. Scientists, too, are very human, it appears ; 
as pugnacious, dogmatic, and mistaken as the 
rest of us; liable to the common failing that, once 
we have declared ourselves, we are apt, be we 
theologians or scientists or anybody else—to seek 
no longer to find truth, but to maintain and buttress 
our opinion. 


TALKS TO THE CHILDREN. 


First there are three attractive little books from 
the National Sunday School Union: The Way of 
Success—short, suggestive talks, with many useful 
illustrations—by the Rev. Frank Johnson ; Chats 
with the Children, by Dr. J. W. G. Ward of Montreal, 
who has been for some considerable time a weekly 
contributor to the ‘Sunday School Chronicle and 
Times,’ and has here gathered together what 
amounts to a year’s addresses to the young folk ; 
and a series of charmingly told stories for the 
Primary Department by Miss Florence Hoatson— 
The Palace of Gifts. Three volumes at the price of 
one moderately sized book !_ Each volume is issued 
at 2s. net. 

A really delightful book, containing forty story 
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talks to boys and girls, is The Wise Old Elephant, 
by Mr. E. L. Coulter (Hodder & Stoughton ; 3s. 6d. 
net). These are stories for the home as well as for - 
the pulpit and the class. One is the tale of a grey 
monkey who was so particular about his food that 
he would eat nothing until he had first washed it. 
One morning he was given a piece of sugar and 
immediately ran with it to the trough and dipped 
it in the water. The sugar, of course, disappeared, 
and he was left with sticky paws and only a taste 
of sweetness. Again and again this happened. 
Always the lovely lump of sugar grew less and dis- 
appeared. And the moral of the tale? That a 
good deed is not improved by polishing, by talking 
about it and trying to make it look still better. 

For the child of four to six there is Tales to Tell 
to Little Children, by Winifred E. Barnard and Elsie 
Helena Spriggs, with sixty illustrations by Elsie 
Anna Wood (Teachers & Taught ; 2s. 6d. net). 

The Date Boy of Baghdad (Allenson; 5s. net) 
comes with an introduction from the pen of the 
Rt. Hon. Sir Robert Stout, Chief Justice of New 
Zealand. ‘If only the moral lessons given in this 
book,’ he says, ‘ were absorbed and acted upon by 
our youths, we could look with hope and confidence 
to the future of our race and of humanity, for the 
world would have a purer social life and nobler 
citizens.’ The author, the Rev. J. Cocker, is a 
Methodist minister, and these talks on religion were 
first published in the ‘New Zealand Methodist 
Times.’ Ministers and superintendents will wel- 
come them in their present more permanent form. 

Two books of addresses, published by Messrs. 
James Clarke & Co. (3s. 6d. net), are Echoes from 
the ‘Morning Watch, by the late Rev. J. P. 
Struthers, and God and the Child, by the Rev. Robert 
Hill, M.A., author of ‘ The Pulpit and the Children.’ 
Mr. Struthers’ work, to all who have known the 
‘Morning Watch,’ needs no commendation. Neither, 
let it be said, does that of Mr. Hill. His earlier 
volume, now in its second edition, proved his 
teaching gift and his power of attracting and inter- 
esting the young. 

One more volume—The Bells of the Old Church 
Tower, by Mr. A. Lowndes Moir, M.A. (S.P.C.K. ; 
2s. net). Note the price. There are one hundred 
and twenty-eight pages and twelve admirable 
illustrations in pen-and-ink by Joan K. Greenhalgh. 
The stories and allegories are intended for the 
younger children, and how they will enjoy them ! 
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Even the plain man has by now a notion more or 
less distinct, that the older attempts to ‘ prove’ the 
deep things of religion have to be abandoned. If 
religion cannot be demonstrated, how may it be 
defended ? We lay stress not so much on ‘ evidence’ 
as on ‘values.’ But what exactly is meant by 
‘value’? And further, granted the value, are we 
any surer ofits truth ? One of the best expoundings 
of such difficult problems that we have seen is 
Professor Edgar Sheffield Brightman’s Religious 
Values (Abingdon Press; $2.50). It deals, and 
deals capably, with some of the deepest problems of 
thought in such plain and interesting fashion that 
we all understand what the Professor means; not 
only that, we understand far better than before 
what the problem itself means. 


In The Personal Equation (Allen & Unwin; 
8s. 6d. net) Dr. Louis Berman carries on his account 
of the effect of the glands on the human body. It 
will be remembered that his first treatise on the 
subject was called ‘The Glands regulating Per- 
sonality.’ Ina very large number of cases the cause 
of illness, Dr. Berman thinks, is some failure of the 
glands of internal secretion to function correctly. 
It is a well-known fact that many feeble-minded 
people suffer from a deficiency of the thyroid gland, 
and if they are supplied with this internal secretion 
they develop physically and mentally until they 
are quite normal. The present volume, with its 
very detailed and minute account of the results on 
the human frame of the excesses and deficiencies 
of the glands, opens up to the reader all sorts of 
hopeful possibilities. It is rather upsetting, how- 
ever, to our ethical ideas to be told that our actions 
are entirely attributable to the particular ‘ gland- 
type’ that we happen to be, and not, as we had 
thought, in any way to our own free will. 


A layman’s thoughts on spiritual matters are 
always interesting and suggestive, provided the 
layman is intelligent and well-informed. This may 
be said with confidence of Dr. T. Stacey Wilson, a 
medical man who has given a great deal of attention 
to one particular province of religious thought. In 
his book Thought Transference: Speculations upon 
Psychology and Religion (Allen & Unwin; ss. net), 
he discusses one aspect of the mental problem, the 
relation of thought to the brain processes, and 
having established its independence, and having 
asserted its dependence, he proceeds to deal with 
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one special phenomenon of thought, its transference 
from one person to another. This subject branches 
out astonishingly and is found to include not only 
hypnotism, suggestion, the spiritual element in life, 
but also the relation of the human to the Divine. 
One of the most interesting facts of the book deals 
with the necessity of ‘attunement’ on the part of 
one personality for the transference of thought from 
another and the applications the author makes of 
this in religious life. He shows how necessary 
‘attunement’ is for worship, for intercession, for 
Divine guidance, and so on. But in all he says, 
whether we agree or differ, and we often differ, this 
intelligent layman has a good deal to say that will 
both instruct and edify open-minded readers. 


Reconstruction, by Mr. Maurice Fanshawe (Allen 
& Unwin; 5s. net), is a handbook on the League of 
Nations. This is a subject which has already called 
forth a considerable literature, but for any one who 
wishes to know just what the League is and what it 
has done, while not prepared to wade through all 
the official records, nothing better than this book 
can benamed. Besides the Constitution and various 
Organizations of the League, it gives a concise but 
interesting account of the first five years of work. 
The number and variety of political questions 
settled and humanitarian activities initiated are 
really astonishing, and will amply justify the exist- 
ence of the League to any impartial mind. All 
interested in the League and in the supreme question 
of world peace should see that this handbook has 
the widest possible circulation. 


A book which may be useful for preachers and 
speakers comes from Messrs. H. R. Allenson Ltd.— 
Illustrations New and Old, collected and arranged by 
the Rev. J. T. Montgomery, M.A., B.D. (3s. 6d. net). 
Mr. Montgomery has read widely and is now giving 
others the opportunity to use his gleanings. 


A fourth edition of Professor George A. Barton’s 
Archeology and the Bible has been issued (Amer. S.S. 
Union ; $3.50). Since the appearance of the third 
edition four years ago much work has been done 
in Palestine, and new discoveries have been made 
in Babylonia and Egypt. Besides additions to a 
number of the chapters, four new chapters have 
been added in Part II. 


The British and Foreign Bible Society has issued 
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its One Hundred and Twenty-first Annual Report, a 
volume of four hundred and fifty pages, containing 
a full narrative of its work at home and throughout 
the world. For the third time in its history the 
Society has issued over ten million volumes of 
Scripture in a year. The languages now number 
five hundred and seventy-two in which the Society 
has helped to produce or circulate the Scriptures. 
It is a story of fascinating interest. It costs only a 
shilling. It is told in a popular form, without the 
statistical tables, under the title of The Seekers. 
It contains a number of striking illustrations ; one 
of Mount Everest, one of Mecca, and one of a village 
Council in.New Guinea. 


Dr. F. R. Tennant, an original and independent 
thinker, has published three lectures which he 
delivered in the University of London on Miracle 
and tts Philosophical Presuppositions (Cambridge 
University Press; 4s. 6d. net). The lectures are 
not easy reading, but they are worth a serious mental 
effort. The question of historical evidence lies 
outside their scope, the subject being strictly the 
necessary presuppositions of any belief in miracle. 
Accordingly the writer deals with three points: 
first, Miracle and the Reign of Law; second, Natural 
and Supernatural Causation; and finally, Credibility 
and Alleged Actuality of Miracle. The rationalistic 
prejudice which pronounced miracle impossible Dr. 
Tennant regards as a credulous acceptance of a 
dogma which is neither scientific nor philosophical, 
but pseudo-both. Miracle is not incompatible with 
the reign of law nor with science. The only trouble 
is to prove that it 7s miracle. For an event is only 
miraculous when it can be proved to be either due 
to the activity devolved by God upon created things 
or an outcome of Nature’s original collocations. 
And that is hard to prove so long as our scientific 
knowledge of Nature is incomplete. What seems 
beyond Nature may any day be shown to be within 
a normal experience. The value, then, of such 
discussions may seem slight except as a philosophical 
exercise. But what Dr. Tennant has done is to 
show clearly that there is no incompatibility between 
miracle and knowledge, scientific or philosophical. 
The question then becomes one of evidence, which is 
beyond the range of these lectures. Dr. Tennant 
has faced up to a big question in this book, and 
merely to follow him in his strenuous argument is 
to live for a time at least on the heights with all the 
bracing influence of such an elevation. 
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The second volume of ‘ The Clarendon Bible’ Com- 
mentary, issued under the general editorship of the 
Bishop of Newcastle and the then Bishop of Ripon 
and Professor G. H. Box, deals with The Epistle of 
Paul to the Galatians (Clarendon Press ; 3s. 6d. net). 
The work has again been entrusted to the capable 
hands of Canon Blunt, who undertook the comment- 
ary on the Book of Acts. In addition to the text 
and commentary and a full introduction, subjects 
requiring comprehensive treatment are discussed in 
the essays that form a special feature of the series. 
There were four in the volume on ‘ Acts.’ There 
are ten in the volume before us. Teachers in the 
Sunday School and day school, the busy preacher 
and the layman, will find this series admirably suited 
to their needs. 


Messrs. James Clarke & Co. have published a 
third volume of their sermons by Representative 
Preachers. The first volume, it will be remembered, 
was ‘Harvest Thanksgiving Sermons,’ by ‘ The 
Leading Preachers of the Church.’ The present 
volume is Advent and Christmas Sermons (5s. net), 
and it will be found to fill admirably the need for 
suggestive material for a sermon on a special 
occasion. The list of contributors is thoroughly 
representative ; in fact, all shades of religious opinion 
will be found here. A sermon by the Secretary of 
the Baptist Union is immediately followed by one by 
the Dean of St. Paul’s. The list of contributors is a 
very excellent one and is a guarantee of the value 
of the volume. But we have done better than re- 
commend it here, we have chosen one of the sermons, 
that by the Rev. R. C. Gillie of Marylebone, and 
given it—in a slightly abridged form—in ‘The 
Christian Year,’ and from it you will be able to see 
the quality of the volume. 


Order and Grace, by the Rev. John Porteous, M.A. 
(James Clarke ; 6s. net), is a discussion of prayer, 
providence, and miracle. It is a very admirable 
piece of work, lucid and interesting, yet scholarly, 
closely reasoned and profound in its thinking. The 
writer’s aim is to justify a fuller view of Providence 
than tends to prevail in a time dominated by 
scientific thought. ‘We must think of God’s 
purpose as a great spiritual whole in which the 
natural has only a ministrant function. The 
natural order is nowhere in place of God. It is 
God’s own hand expressing and fulfilling God’s own 
mind and will. . . . The possibility of finding the 
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free particular providential action of God working 
itself out in the fixed ordinances of nature lies in 
the fact that God has a grip of the whole world of 
time and space for the realization of His will at any 
particular instant and at any particular place.’ 
There is thus opened to view the possibility of an 
efficacious place for prayer within the natural order. 
‘If the theory presented in these pages is in any 
degree true, prayer’s place is secured, and it is a 
place of large liberty and real power. At this rate, 
prayer is no longer a homeless waif in an alien 
world, a city Arab disconsolately wandering through 
the stately streets in which he has no part. So 
science has too often regarded it. Rather it is the 
true child of the home—the very heir of the king- 
dom. Prayer, and not law, inherits the promises ; 
it is the son of the bondwoman that is cast out. 
Yet not cast out: only reduced to his fitting place 
of servitude and service.’ 


To readers who believe in the historical approach 
to the Bible, the discussion of the first nine chapters 
of Genesis in Genesis Interpreted, by Mr. G. A. Gaskell 
(Daniel; 3s. 6d. net), must seem little short of 
preposterous. The principle underlying the exposi- 
tion is that the Bible does not mean what it says, 
but that it has to be interpreted ‘ through the appli- 
cation of a knowledge of the metaphorical language 
in which it is found that all Divinely inspired 
scriptures are expressed.’ So we are treated to 
celestial planes, astral planes, and other fantastical- 
ities of that sort. The common people would never 
have heard gladly a voice that spoke in terms like 
these. We prefer to abide by an interpretation 
based upon the principles that regulate historical 
and literary criticism. 


A very good piece of work has been done by the 
Rey. John Line, M.A., S.T.D., Lecturer on Theology 
at Mount Allison University, Sackville, New 
Brunswick, in connexion with the doctrine of 
Inspiration. The book is entitled Inspiration and 
Modern Criticism, and the publishers are the 
Epworth Press (3s. net). Mr. Line divides his 
inquiry into three parts. In the first he traces 
the development of New Testament criticism and 
states its assured results. In the second he tests 
traditional views of Inspiration in the light of 
these results and shows their inadequacy. In the 
third he endeavours to arrive at a positive theory 
which will fit the facts. His conclusion may be 
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described as moderately conservative. Inspiration 
is of two sorts: that which comes from without, and 
that which comes from within. The New Testa- 
ment writers were the subjects of both sorts of in- 
spiration, and both concur in the influence of Christ, 
who not only deeply moved the writers, but was in 
them a source of heightened faculty because He 
was their inner life. It will be evident that this 
book is reassuring in its tendency. It is also 
educative and stimulating in no small measure. 


Dr. Lynn H. Hough is known in this country as 
an acceptable preacher. In his Fernley Lecture— 
Evangelical Humanism (Epworth Press ; 4s. net)— 
he proves himself a cultured and fascinating 
essayist. The lectures are delightful reading, full 
of historical and literary allusions and written in 
an easy and captivating style. Briefly, Dr. Hough 
deals first with the Evangelical Spirit and Creed, 
showing himself in warm sympathy with both but 
wide awake to their limitations and defects. Then 
he describes Humanism in several charming chapters 
and proves himself a broad-minded humanist, but 
not unaware of the dangers and errors of the purely 
humanistic creed. The main thesis of the book may 
be said to be the effort to unify these divergent 
tendencies. They are neither contradictory nor 
irreconcilable. The final proof of this is Jesus, who 
was the greatest of Humanists and the source of 
Divine grace. It is not often a reviewer has put 
into his hands a pleasanter book than this, which 
will give any reader not only enlightenment but a 
great deal of mental stimulus and sheer enjoyment. 


Lt.-Col. W. H. Turton, D.S.O., has sent us the 
tenth edition of his Truth of Christianity (Wells 
Gardner ; 2s. net.) Rie 

Modernism as a Working Faith, by the Rev. W. 
Maurice Pryke, B.D. (Heffer; 4s. 6d. net), is 
described by the publishers as a ‘ provocative’ 
volume. It merits this adjective both in its good 
sense and, to some extent, in its bad sense. - The 
weakness of the book is a habit of over-statement. 
The Modernist, we are told, ‘ recognizes to the full 
the appalling consequences which have ensued from 
the official identification of the savage and war- 
loving deity of primitive Hebrew thought with the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, and he 
would see the modern man delivered forthwith from 
the horrible incubus of an infallible Bible. . . .’ 
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Phrases like ‘ the edibility of Jonah,’ too, might well 
have been omitted. But on the whole the book is 
a healthy plea for honesty of thinking and for the 
frank admission into the pulpit of the methods and 
results of modern criticism. The writing is some- 
what rhetorical, but the aim is good and there is 
a great deal of vigorous thinking in Mr. Pryke’s 
argument. The treatment is ‘popular’ and the 
titles of chapters indicate the kind of audience the 
writer addresses: ‘God and the Schoolboy,’ ‘ The 
Dangers of an Infallible Bible,’ ‘The Layman’s 
Christ,’ ‘Reality in the Pulpit.’ Some of Mr. 
Pryke’s opinions may be unacceptable, but it would 
do a fundamentalist good (in addition to infuriating 
him) to read this trenchant criticism of traditional 
Christianity. 

The Rev. Alexander Stewart has essayed the task 
of writing a series of expository sermons on the life 
of Elisha—a task as difficult as it is praiseworthy. 
His book, a fairly lengthy one, is entitled A Prophet 
of Grace, and in these days of high prices it is pub- 
lished by Mr. W. F. Henderson, Edinburgh, at the 
low cost of 5s. The book, which is pervaded by a 
fine devotional spirit, is well written and thoroughly 
edifying ; but though its homiletic value is high, 
it will not be of much use to readers who are 
troubled by doubts relative to the historicity of the 
Elisha cycle of stories. The miracles which crowd 
this cycle seem to offer no perplexity to Mr. Stewart, 
who treats them all, even the revival of the dead 
man who touched Elisha’s bones, as serious history ; 
the miracles are just parables in action, they have a 
‘symbolical character.’ But a writer who does not 
feel the legendary quality of these stories will not 
greatly help the reader who does. Their spiritual 
value has been well caught by Mr. Stewart, but toa 
critical mind that value does not rest so securely 
upon solid history as he seems to imagine. 


We extend a very cordial welcome to Professor 
H. Schumacher’s Handbook of Scripture Study, 
vol. ii., which deals with the Old Testament 
(Herder ; 8s. net). It is the work of a real scholar 
with an eminently fair mind. The writer isa Roman 
Catholic, but he has cast his net wide, and shows at 
every turn a thorough acquaintance with the work 
of Protestant Biblical scholars. Every chapter is 
preceded by a bibliography which takes large 
account of foreign scholarship. One of the admir- 
able features of the book is the lucid and dispas- 
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sionate presentation of the arguments for and 
against the critical position, especially in the case 
of books like the Pentateuch and Daniel, where 
the contrast is very acute; another excellent 
feature is the clear statement of the literary and 
religio-historical problems raised by the several 
books. The discussion is thoroughly up to date; 
while we miss a reference to Duhm’s view of Habak- 
kuk, we find on the other hand that Eissfeldt’s view 
of the Hexateuch has been considered. The spirit 
of the book is on the whole conservative, but we 
have a suspicion that Dr. Schumacher’s scholarly 
instincts and wide knowledge would, if he were 
quite free, carry him farther than the Decisions of 
the various Biblical Commissions which he often 
usefully summarizes. But the book is a fine 
compendium of the pros and cons of Old Testament 
Introduction, and could be used with profit by 
Protestants as well as by Catholics. 


A notable book of sermons is The Motherhood of 
God (Hodder & Stoughton ; 7s. 6d. net), by the late 
Rev. John S. Carroll, D.D. The preparation of this 
volume for the Press has been done by his daughter, 
who collaborated with her father in literary work, 
and the sermons are ‘ such as might have been heard 
from him any Sunday, and cover the whole of his 
ministry from his earliest period to the last sermon 
he preached in St. John’s, the Memorial Sermon 
“to the Faithful in the Great War.”’ It would be 
a pretty problem to tell which of the sermons in 
this volume fall within those earlier years, for the 
amazing thing about them is that they keep the 
same high level, never fall below it, are marked by 
the clear thinking of the scholar and the simplicity 
of a gospel that appeals to all. 


In response to the wishes of friends, Dr. William 
Ewing has written an account of the life of Dr. 
Thomson, Scholar and Missionary in the Holy Land. 
The title of the book is J. E. H. Thomson, D.D. 
(Hodder & Stoughton; 7s. 6d. net). It is a very 
faithful biography of the life of an eminent scholar. 
But the part of it which touches all of us, for it is 
so human, is the account of the weary years which 
were spent by Thomson in the search for a church. 
He was a graduate of Glasgow University, but, as 
a member of the United Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland, he took his divinity course at the Edin- 
burgh College of that Church. At that time there 
were more students than vacancies, and Thomson 
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lacked popular gifts. Month after month and 
actually year after year he went on preaching to 
congregations where there was a vacancy, but with- 
out success, and without success to the end. He 
writes: ‘ Baffled and defeated on every hand, it is 
difficult not to give up altogether. Were it not for 
a faith, that is sometimes faint, that God is our 
Father, and will suffer no ultimate evil to befall us, 
I must have despaired. Add to this that every 
defeat visibly pulls my mother down nearer her 
grave. O Lord, let me see Thy merciful loving- 
kindness, let me taste something of the pleasure of 
success. I have suffered long from the pain of 
hope deferred, and realized how sick it makes the 
heart.’ And yet when his opportunity came he did 
not take it ; ‘learning the necessitous circumstances 
of the man who stood second in the favour of the 
congregation, he forthwith caused his name to 
be withdrawn, and cleared the way for his rival’s 
election.’ But another way of service was opened 
up for him. He was able to devote himself to liter- 
ary work, and wrote ‘ Books which Influenced our 
Lord and His Apostles, and ‘A Commentary on 
Daniel’ which was marked by ripe scholarship. 
Later he was sent by the Church to Palestine, where 
with his highly trained mind and with all his kindly 
and unassuming character he was able to render 
signal service to the missionary cause. 


The Rev. E. H. Askwith, D.D., dissatisfied with 
existing renderings of the Psalter, has issued a 
new translation of Psalms 90-150—The Psalms, 
Books IV. and V., rendered into English (Hopkinson ; 
6s. net)—which he later hopes to follow up by a 
volume containing Books I-III. His translation 
is an attempt to combine rhythm with accuracy, 
other translations being regarded as more or less 
defective in one or other of these desirable qualities. 
The accuracy of this new translation is more obvious 
than the rhythm. It seems doubtful whether a 
translation which, on the whole, keeps so closely 
to the more familiar versions, is very greatly worth 
while. 

A curious blend of highly interesting information 
relative to ancient and modern times is to be found 
in Mosul and its Minorities, by Mr. Harry Charles 
Luke, sometime Assistant Governor of Jerusalem 
(Hopkinson ; ros. 6d. net). He vividly describes 
the modern town (which he liked as heartily as Sir 
Mark Sykes detested it), also the dead town across 
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the river, where once stood the residences of the 
Assyrian kings. He also discusses the extraordinary 
variety of religious sects in the lands about Mosul, 
traversing the history from the early Nestorians to 
the modern Assyrians who sided with the Alles 
in the Great War. There is a fascinating chapter 
on the Devil worshippers, and the book is adorned 
with many fine photographs of important people, 
mosques, tombs, and temples. ; 


The Hidden Years, by Mr. John Oxenham 
(Longmans ; 5s. net), is a novel purporting to be 
the narrative of one who was the next door neigh- 
bour and bosom friend of Jesus in His boyhood days 
in Nazareth. It is difficult to speak of this book 
with restraint. One might pardon the sentimental 
puerilities, imitated from the Apocryphal Gospels, 
which speak of little birds snuggling into Jesus’ 
bosom and a mouse running up His leg for refuge, 
but there are other things that are unpardonable. 
When Renan, a generation ago, hinted that Jesus’ 
thoughts in Gethsemane turned to the dark-eyed 
maidens of Galilee, his words were deeply resented 
as an outrage upon decency and Christian feeling. 
Here the outrage is repeated at greater length and 
with more offensiveness. To represent Jesus as 
falling in love in the most approved modern style, 
with lovers’ walks and kisses, is a piece of unthink- 
able profanity. It is claimed that the situations 
are ‘handled with the utmost reverence,’ but they 
are situations which should never have been con- 
ceived. To put the fictitious Zerah in the place 
of the Mater Dolorosa beneath the Cross, and to 
represent the Risen Christ appearing accompanied 
by her and the resurrected body of His little dog 
Tobias, to which He gives a piece of the sacra- 
mental bread broken for His disciples, is to desecrate 
the Holy of holies. It is an appalling evidence of 
the extent to which the sexual novel has obsessed 
the mind of this generation when a gifted writer 
who believes Jesus to be the Lord of Glory can find 
it possible to write such things. 


A second edition of Benedictine Monachism has 
been called for, and Dom Cuthbert Butler has 
provided a number of supplementary notes. The 
publishers are Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co., and 
the price is ros. 6d. net. 


Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. have issued a 
new and cheaper edition of the Rev. E. J. Bicknell’s 
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D.D., Bishop’s College, Calcutta. (‘The Indian Church 
Commentaries.’) 68. net. 


THE GROUP SPIRIT IN CHURCH LIFE. 
By the Rev. E. T. SLATER, 
MANCHESTER, 28, 6d. net. 
[A simply written application of modern psychological theories 
to problems of Church life. | 


A BOOK OF PRAYER AND PRAISE. 
Compiled and Arranged for Daily Use by E. St. B. HOLLAND, 
Limp duxeen, 6d. net ; cloth, 1s. 


ADDRESSES AT A QUIET DAY. 
Given to Bishops of the Lambeth Conference at Fulham, July 


23rd, 1908, by Bishop R. S. CopLEstTon, D.D. 2s. net. 


THE VISION BEAUTIFUL. 
Short Talks to Girls. By LiLy Watson. 28. 6d. net. 


THE BELLS OF THE CHURCH TOWER, 
and other Stories and Allegories for Children. 
By A, LownbEs Morr, M.A. With many Illustrations, 2s. net. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 
LONDON: 


S.P.C.K. House, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2 


AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
Lists post Sree. Inquiries invited, 


2s, net. 


By Canon V. F. SToRR. 38. 6d. net. 
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Theological Introduction to the Thirty-Nine Articles 
of the Church of England (15s. net). The first edition 
was published in 1919. 


The real Confucius is far more human and much 
less stiff and formal than many credit. If those 
who know his Analecta only in Dr. Legge’s indispens- 
able but rather wooden translation will turn to 
The Sayings of Confucius, translated by Mr. Leonard 
A. Lyall (Longmans ; 7s. 6d. net), they will find that 
for themselves. This is a new edition ‘ more nearly 
word for word’ than was the first. There are places 
where one clings to Dr. Legge. But, on the whole, 
this other brings the great teacher, the calm, wise, 
gracious thinker of the long ago, somewhat notably 
nearer. 


Children’s books are a little outside the province 
of THe Expository TIMES, but this is Christmas 
time and that makes all the difference. And here 
is a book for girls, and for boys too for that matter, 
that must be recommended. It will be found to be 
the right solution of the anxious quest, What shall 
I give? The name of the book is The Very Good 
Walkers, and it is written by Marjory Royce and 
Barbara Todd (Methuen; 7s. 6d. net). Marjory 
Royce is already well known by her charming 
stories and talks in ‘ The British Weekly,’ in ‘ Good 
Housekeeping,’ and in other magazines. 


The article ‘ Nestorianism’ in the Encyclopedia 
of Religion and Ethics makes frequent reference to an 
extant work by Nestorius which had been discovered 
in a Syriac translation. That work is now available 
for English readers—Nestorius: The Bazaar of Hera- 
cleides, newly translated from the Syriac and edited 
with an Introduction, Notes and Appendices, by 
Mr. G. R. Driver, M.A., and Mr. Leonard Hodgson, 
M.A. (Milford ; 21s. net). The editors have done 
their work well. Although they modestly decline 
the task of attempting an evaluation or even full 
explanation of the views of Nestorius, their con- 
tribution towards that is exceedingly valuable. To 
all serious students of Christological controversy 
this volume is indispensable. 


We recently welcomed the first volume of Mr. 
Walter Scott’s monumental work on the Hermetists. 
The second is now before us—Hermetica : The Ancient 
Greek and Latin Writings which contain Religious 
or Philosophic Teachings ascribed to Hermes Tris- 
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megistus, vol. ii. Notes on the Corpus Hermeticum 
(Milford ; 25s. net). The notes are all that the 
character of the first volume led us to anticipate. 
When we consider the mass of material here col- 
lated, and the patient labour obviously involved, we 
can only exclaim ‘ Prodigious!’ Our desire to have 
the next instalment, the Commentary, is all the 
keener. We are promised it shortly. 


In The History of Israel: Its Spiritual Significance 
(Morgan & Scott ; 6s. net), Mr. David Baron gives 
a detailed and sympathetic expository study of 
Dt 32, Ps 105. 106, and Is 51. Mr. Baron, who 
looks forward to the return of the Jews to Palestine 
and sees in present movements the beginning of that 
consummation, writes from a frankly conservative 
point of view, arguing, for example, for the Mosaic 
authorship of Dt 32. The book, however, is not 
disfigured by unseemly polemic; it is constructive 
and interpretative and frequently applies the truths 
which it meets in the course of the exposition to the 
‘dear Christian reader.’ 


A brief Introduction to Biblical Study has been 
written by Mr. C. E. Wager, B.A., to commend the 
critical as distinct from the traditional view of the 
Bible—The Bible and the Kingdom (Mowbray ; 
2s. 6d.). The Old Testament is covered very rapidly 
in four chapters which would form an admirable 
basis for more expanded treatment, but which, as 
they stand, are too brief to be of much help to the 
uninitiated. But the concluding chapter on ‘The 
Kingdom in the New Testament’ is a really excel- 
lent treatment, in brief, of Christ’s conception of 
the Kingdom, and will help those who are making 
their first acquaintance with the problem whether 
that Kingdom is to be regarded as present or future, 
or both. 


The Bishop of Norwich has published his Visita- 
tion Charges, as is customary with bishops, under 
the title The Nation and the Church (Murray ; 58. 
net). The book will be interesting specially, and 
mainly, to members of the Church of England. Its 
substance may be said to be this : it emphasizes the 
fact that the Church of England is a national Church 
with a national trust. There is a good deal that is 
broad-minded in the ‘ Charges.’ The Bishop holds 
fast by the State connexion. He is exceedingly 
cautious in advocating interchange of pulpits. Any 
outsider would have to sign a stringent confession 
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of faith (p. 90) before being allowed to preach in an 
Anglican pulpit. But, with a somewhat traditional 
point of view, the Bishop has many wise and helpful 
things to say to his clergy, in which perhaps others 
might participate without any very great strain on 
their attention or their charity. 


Books about Jesus Christ are well enough. But 
the best means of knowing Him is to read His own 
words and study His life-story. And so we shall 
get nearest Buddha by going to the sources: by 
reading, not what this one and that one thinks about 
him, but what he himself did and what he himself 
is reputed to have said. This is what gives its value 
to a fine collection of typical passages from the Pali 
Canon—Some Sayings of the Buddha, translated by 
Mr. F. L. Woodward, M.A. (Oxford University 
Press; 5s. net). Mr. Woodward was formerly 
Principal of Mahinda Buddhist College, Galle, 
Ceylon. His knowledge is wide and accurate ; and 
his scholarly work for the Pali Text Society well 
known. He can therefore be safely trusted; and 
his little book is an excellent introduction to 
Buddhism. 

A second edition of Babylonian Life and History, 
by Sir E. A. Wallis Budge, M.A., Litt.D., has just 
been issued. It is rewritten throughout and 
enlarged (R.T.S. ; ros. 6d. net). 


Mr. Robert Scott has published a revised edition 
of The Deciding Voice of the Monuments in Biblical 
Criticism, by the Rev. Melvin Grove Kyle, D.D., 
LL.D. (8s. net). The first edition appeared in 1912. 


A competent and at all points interesting intro- 
duction to the New Testament has been written by 
Professor H. R. Purinton and Mr. C. E. Purinton, 
who is a Fellow of the American National Council 
on Religion in Higher Education—Literature of the 
New Testament (Scribners ; $1.25). The co-opera- 
tion of a theological professor and an educationist 
has proved a happy one and results in several novel 
features. The book is divided into periods—the 
Oral Period, that of Paul, that of the Fall of 
Jerusalem, that of Persecution, and that of the Be- 
ginnings of Heresy—and the New Testament books 
are placed in their proper environment. Each 
chapter has appended ‘directions for study,’ 
material for oral discussion and ‘special assign- 
ments.’ The chapters are short and are divided 
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into paragraphs with striking headings. The book 
thus lends itself to the teacher easily, and it will be 
found to contain all he needs. The origin of the 
literature is clearly traced, and the contents and 
authorship are sufficiently discussed. The stand- 
point is modern. The Fourth Gospel, Timothy, 
Titus, Jude, and 2 Peter are all given to the second 
century. On the whole, however, the results are 
reassuring, and the book will put any intelligent 
reader in possession of knowledge which will 
enable him to understand why and how the New 
Testament has come to us and how great is the 
treasure it contains. 


We have received two more ‘ Missionary Lives 
for Children’ (Seeley, Service; 1s. net each). One 
is the life of Moffat of Africa, by Mr. Norman J. 
Davidson, B.A., and the other Arnot of Africa, by 
Mr. Nigel B. M. Grahame, B.A. 


The Spirit-Ridden Konde (Seeley, Service; 21s. 
net), by Mr. D. R. Mackenzie, F.R.G.S., is one of 
the latest additions the publishers have made to 
their series of books dealing with the history, 
manners, and customs of Central and South African 
tribes. Mr. Mackenzie is not a passing explorer, 
but writes of the Konde tribe, among whom he has 
lived and worked for nearly a quarter of a century. 
Nevertheless he confesses the difficulty of the white 
man in getting an accurate understanding of all 
that is at the back of the customs of these native 
African tribes. The Kondes, who inhabit the 
country to the north of Lake Nyasa, are almost 
incurably lazy and love to lie a-basking in the sun. 
They are not warlike, so that the coming of the 
European missionaries has not only saved them 
from the ruthless Angoni, but from the not less 
ruthless slave trader. Mr. Mackenzie thinks they 
are either a deeply religious or a deplorably spirit- 
ridden people, but he is inclined to the former view 
of their spirit worship. He has written a most 
interesting narrative of the tribe from the cradle 
to the grave, and the photographs with which it is 
illustrated are exceptionally good. Mr. Mackenzie 
contributed to THE Expository Times several 
years ago some of his Central African experiences, 
under the title of ‘Christianity and the African 
Mind.’ 


Another of Messrs. Seeley, Service & Co.’s series 
is entitled Among Papuan Headhunters, by Mr. E. 
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Baxter Riley, F.R.A.I. (21s. net). Papua is better 
known under the title of British New Guinea, that 
large island continent which included not only 
British but Dutch and German administrative 
regions. The last, since the Great War, has been 
under the control of the Government of the Common- 
wealth of Australia. The present volume deals 
with the peoples of the Fly River, which is over six 
hundred miles long and the estuary of which is 
dotted with many islands, mud-flats, and sand- 
banks which are continually in process of being 
washed away and formed anew. But the extra- 
ordinary conditions of the life lived by the Kiwai 
tribe of head-hunters are almost incredible. No 
one can wonder that that martyred missionary 
James Chalmers had to give up his life in his efforts 
to Christianize these savages. The history of the 
head-hunters is told in gruesome detail in this 
volume, but the real interest of the book lies in the 
skill with which Mr. Riley out of his intimate know- 
ledge not only describes the manners and customs 
of this barbarous folk, but reveals the secrets of their 
extraordinary initiation ceremonies. 


The Eternal Optimist, by Mr. R. Moffat Gautrey 
(Sharp ; 2s. 6d. net), contains about twenty short 
addresses which were previously published at 
various times in religious magazines, chiefly ‘ The 
Home Messenger.’ Dr. Stuart Holden in an 
appreciative Foreword speaks of them as ‘ studies in 
practical religion by one whose right to speak as he 
does has been won on the field of arduous Christian 
service.’ The problems dealt with are eminently 
practical, such as Family Religion, The Sin against 
Love, Why should I read the Bible? Why should 
I go to Church ? etc., and the treatment of them is 
thoroughly sane, virile, and Christian. Mr. Gautrey 
writes in a warm, evangelical spirit, and his words 
are fitted to carry conviction to other souls. 


Pulpit Preparation, edited by the Rev. J. H. Burn, 
B.D. (Skeffington ; 6s. net), comprises a series of 
sermons, by various divines, for the Church year. 
This is the first volume, covering the period from 
Advent to Trinity Sunday. The sermon for Christ- 
mas Day is by the Rev. Henry V. der H. Cowell, 
who contributes other three addresses to the volume. 
Some twenty different authors are represented, 
and we note amongst the number the Bishops of 
Worcester and Newcastle, Dr. Plummer, and Canon 
Hobhouse. 
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‘We do not say that Jesus Christ was punished, 
or even that He suffered vicarious punishment ; 
we say that He suffered the punishment consequent 
upon the sins of the race of which He willed to 
become a member. There is nothing unethical in 
saying that the just willed to suffer the penalties 
caused by the unjust. He suffered that which in 
the case of other men is punishment, but which in 
His case could not be punishment. It is in this 
sense, then, that we can affirm a penal element in 
the death of Christ.’ These sentences are from a 
chapter on ‘ The Atonement and Punishment’ in a 
book, Punishment Human and Divine, by the Rev. 
W 2G. der Pauley. D.D.. (SPC. ysA6damner): 
The writer examines the conception of punishment 
in Plato, Plotinus, St. Augustine, St. Thomas 
Aquinas, and Grotius in successive chapters, giving 
a brief exposition of the general teaching of each 
thinker as a background. He then proceeds to his 
own contribution, discussing The Theory of Punish- 
ment, Grace and Punishment, The Atonement and 
Punishment, and The State and Punishment. His 
thesis is that punishment is a conibination of three 
mutually interdependent elements, the retributive, 
the reformative, and the deterrent. These are to 
be found wherever punishment is found, be the 
agent human or Divine. The book possesses value 
as a serious attempt to think through some 
hard problems, and it contains a great deal of 
wise and suggestive discussion, whether we are 
able or not to follow the writer in all his con- 
clusions. 

A very substantial contribution to our knowledge 
of Basil has been made by the Rev. W. K. L. Clarke, 
D.D., in The Ascetic Works of Saint Basil (S.P.C.K. ; 
12s. 6d. net). His book is the result of a long and 
thoroughly independent investigation. An intro- 
duction which deals with special problems is followed 
by three hundred closely printed pages of not only 
readable, but excellent translation, covering all the 
ascetic works of Basil; but interesting as they all 
are, the attention of most readers will gather upon 
the famous Rules—the Longer and, more particu- 
larly, the Shorter. The Rules are very searching, 
and moderns could desire no better guide than they 
furnish to the devout life. They are intensely 
practical, discussing, for example, whether the use 
of medical remedies is consistent with the ideal of 
piety, and many of them would form admirable 
material for a retreat. Some are searching, like the 
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protest against indulgence in untimely and im- 
moderate sleep ; some are quaint and represent an 
ideal out of harmony with our own, for example, 
‘ There is never a time of laughter for the believer’ ; 
but all are penetrated by the finest devotional 
temper, and there are few whose application would 
not enrich our spiritual life. By his fine translation 
Dr. Clarke has done eminent service alike to scholar- 
ship and the religious life. 


A second edition of Major J. W. Povah’s Study of 
the Old Testament (S.C.M. ; 2s. 6d. net) has appeared. 
The first edition was published by Messrs. Longmans 
in January of last year. 


The New Orthodoxy, by Dr. Edward Scribner 
Ames, was first published in October 1918. A new 
edition has now been called for (University of 
Chicago Press; $1.50), and this gives the oppor- 
tunity of a further definition of orthodoxy. Dr. 
Ames does not mean by orthodoxy a change from 
something ‘vital and flowing to a static set of 
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doctrines and a cramped attitude of mind.’ Ortho- 
doxy, to Dr. Ames, is the maintenance of ‘ free in- 
quiry,’ for ‘ orthodoxy means right thinking.’ 


Fay Inchfawn has turned her attention now from 
poetry to prose, and has written in The Adventures 
of a Homely Woman (Ward, Lock; 5s. net) an 
account of a few years out of her own married life— 
the years after her little girl Bunty was born. We 
do not know if Mrs. Inchfawn’s book will fall into 
the hands of many men. But it is written for them 
—though Mrs. Inchfawn may not have had this in 
her mind. If it does, they will doubtless pronounce 
it trivial; but there is no doubt that it is a faithful 
record of the life of a number of women, and the 
question whether all this triviality is a necessary 
part of their life seems to be relevant. To get an 
idea of the type of life which a woman must neces- 
sarily live with small means in a cramped house 
badly constructed, and ill-adapted for a family, this 
book might very well be read along with Leonora 
Eyles. 


Our WMWew=Found LReisure. 


By J. L. Paton, Esq., M.A., FormMErLy HicH MASTER, MANCHESTER GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Helmer. 
Norah, 


Have you not been happy here ? 
No, I have never been happy. 
was, but I was never really so. 
Not—not happy ? 
No, only merry. 
IssEn, The Master Builder. 


I thought I 


Helmer. 
Norah. 


THE problem of leisure, like the problem of wealth, 
has two sides to it. There is acquisition and con- 
sumption. 

The fight for acquisition has been prolonged. It 
is more than half a century since Labour formulated 
its slogan : 


Eight hours’ work and eight hours’ play, 
Eight hours’ sleep and eight bob a day. 


Now the eight hours’ play is won: the difficulty is 
not to find each man eight hours’ leisure, but to find 
him eight hours’ work. The boon came without 
any special campaign of propaganda or any definite 
leadership. It came flooding in upon us with one 


of those great tidal movements of the human spirit 
that are irresistible and world-wide. One line of 
industry alone remains untouched, and it is the 
main industry of the world. The main industry is, 
after all, that of the house mother. She has her 
eight hours’ work and overtime without stint, but 
the eight hours’ sleep and the eight hours’ play are 
as non-existent for her as the ‘ eight bob’ wage. 
All that can be said is that she has now the vote, 
and in the vote she has at last the instrument to 
win for herself what is her due. 

With this noteworthy exception then—and it is 
a serious exception—leisure has been won. It is 
enjoyment that is lacking. Merry-making there is, 
and dancing and picture-going and mass-spectating 
of football and other sports; and gambling is said 
to account for over three hundred millions of the 
annual earnings, and drink for a sum even larger. 
But these things are rather the quest for joy than the 
finding of it. Joy is refreshment of spirit: these 
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things exhaust it. Joy equips man for the finer 
issues of his manhood and citizenship, raising him 
in the scale of being: these things drag him down 
and corrode his finer quality. Joy gives satisfaction: 
these things minister to the spirit of unrest and 
feed the deep disease of modern life. We have 
multiplied amusements, but not increased the joy. 

It is not that Nature has bereft us of the joy- 
faculty. The font of joy is born again in every 
human child. The children whom Laurence Binyon 
saw dancing round the hurdy-gurdy in the main 
streets of Bloomsbury found life full of joy. But 
the joy of life’s morning fades into the light of 
common day as we grow older. It is the great 
failure of our modern civilization. If we seek to 
apportion the blame, probably the school must bear 
its share, for it is long since John Ruskin told us 
that the school should teach not only to know the 
right things and do them, but also to enjoy the right 
things. Indeed, one can almost put one’s finger 
on the place in our educational system where the 
school begins to fail in this function. In the kinder- 
garten and the junior classes this spirit of joy is 
paramount ; it is when the exactions of the examina- 
tion system begin to cast their shadows before them 
that the work ceases to be spontaneous and begins 
to be foolish and dull. But we cannot make a 
scapegoat of the school, for it is only a small pro- 
portion of the population that is affected by the 
great examining mills which grind our human 
nature down into the academic moulds. The 
examination system is only part of that mechaniza- 
tion of our life which has been slowly strangling the 
spontaneity of human nature ever since James Watt 
invented the steam engine. 

Take, for instance, music. Time was when every 
occupation had its special songs. The sailors had 
their chanties, and a song was said to be as good as 
two men on a rope. Wordsworth’s Highland lass 
sang as she bent over the sickle, and the reaper, the 
mower, the harvest-homers had their traditional 
songs ; there are the songs of the spinning-wheel 
and the weaver’s loom ; the rower had his song and 
so had the smith; the cobbler sang over his boots 
and the soldier sang on the march. But in a 
mechanized world there is no room for song, and it 
is noteworthy that the Great War, though it gave 
us great poetry, has left us no great songs, like 
‘Marching through Georgia’ or the ‘ Battle Hymn of 
the Republic.’ Sir Walter Scott used to compose 
his verse in the saddle, but the motor driver who 
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followed his example would soon have his licence 
withdrawn. ‘Work and make music,’ said a 
familiar spirit to Socrates. In the rhythms of the 
old days of craft one could sweeten toil with song, 
but those days are no more. 

Our music has become for the most part passive, 
It is provided for us by professionals. We sit and 
listen, and not infrequently it is a mechanism which 
purveys it. Our sport is organized for us in the 
same way; we pay our shilling and look on. 
Twenty-two men play ; ten thousand watch and tell 
them and the umpire what to do. In the picture 
palace, in the theatre, in the music-hall, at the fist- 
fight we sit passively, like the bottles stacked up in 
rows in a chemist’s shop, and learn to take our 
pleasure vicariously, as we have learned to make 
our jam and grow our vegetables by paying others 
to do it for us. 

The serious thing is that in these days of organized 
machine production it is only in our leisure hours 
we can achieve our personality. This is true of the 
great mass of mankind. Some few, some happy 
few, there are who can find themselves in their 
work—artists, musicians, and professional men 
whose work calls into play the higher faculties of 
their being. To such their work is their joy, and 
their joy is their work. But these are the rare 
exceptions. For the most part we do not live in 
order that we may work ; we work in order that we 
may have the wherewithal to live. And work is 
so highly organized and departmentalized that in 
the doing of it only a limited portion of our mind is 
called into play, and for the most part we conform 
to type. This is the penalty we pay for mass- 
production by machinery—we become ourselves 
machine-like. 


Out of the day and night 
A joy hath taken flight. 


But our leisure is our own. In it we can choose 
what we shall do and what we shall become. If the 
difficulties in the way of joy are greater than hitherto, 
our resources also are infinitely enlarged. Eight 
hours a day, even if we deduct three hours for meals 
and other necessities, and leave out of account our 
holiday week and our Sundays, give us one thousand 
five hundred and sixty-five hours per annum. With 
that time at his disposal and the vast opportunities 
opened up by our free libraries, art galleries and 
museums, and by our various forms of University 
extensions, a man may give himself a University 
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education and become a master in any branch of 
learning or science which he chooses, or make 
himself an adept on any musical instrument. 

Vaguely we are becoming conscious of these 
tremendous potentialities of our leisure. The 
churches begin to realize these potentialities for 
evil, and what we call the Institutional Church is a 
considered attempt to prevent evil by crowding it 
out. ‘ You do not overcome,’ said Napoleon, ‘ until 
you supplant.’ It is the true strategic principle. 

The great extension of the co-operative holiday 
and the summer school is a move in the same direc- 
tion. The crude, primitive idea of a holiday is what 
is generally known in the North as the ‘bust.’ 
The scene is tripper-town, the pace is the fastest 
your saved-up earnings will allow. You go down, 
like the nigger in the Camptown races, ‘ with a pocket 
full of tin’; you come back home like the same 
gentleman, ‘ with your hat caved in.’ It is a cath- 
arsis of the feelings by means of intense, concentrated, 
and highly spiced sensations. But the educated 
person who has passed out of the torpid into the 
perceiving state has seen through the emptiness of 
tripper-town. He wants to see something of the 
broad world, to find a bigger world to think in, 
and a score of agencies place Switzerland, France, 
Holland, and Belgium within his reach. He wants 
to escape from the din of noisy nothings into the 
golden realms of thought, and a summer school 
brings him into touch with the finest minds of the 
University. He feels the call of the wild, and the 
Co-operative Holiday Association or the Holiday 
Fellowship or some camping venture takes him out 
to the moors, to the mountains and the glen, or to 
some portion of our seacoast not yet transmuted 
into a promenade and a performing ground of 
pierrots. 

There are those who regard the degradation of 
our leisure as though it were inevitable. Why vex 
one’s righteous soul ? ‘ For those who like this sort 
of thing, this is of course the sort of thing they 
like.’ Such is the language of the poltroon, the 
man who has lost his faith in humanity. But these 
movements—and they do not stand alone—prove 
that the community is waking up to the urgency 
of the problem, and the insistence of man’s deeper 
nature on something more than beer and charabancs 
for the satisfaction of its nobler cravings. At 
Ruhleben, when some thousands of our fellow- 
countrymen found themselves cooped up together 
on a racecourse with the prospect of infinite leisure, 
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they realized at once the alternative which con- 
fronted them. They saw instinctively that they 
must think out their problems in view of all the 
resources at their disposal, and provide for whole- 
some exercise of mind and body and esthetic 
faculty, or else they would soon degenerate into a 
mental asylum. At once they took stock of all 
their several abilities. One could play, another 
sing, another could give lessons in language, another 
in literature, another in science, another in art or 
craft ; others could act, and, being British, each 
man had his favourite sport. They took stock 
also of the various forms of demand, and they found 
that the supply was adequate to the demand ; each 
man could give, and each in turn receive. They 
made the discovery that their common life could not 
only be redeemed from boredom, it could be made, 
in ways more numerous than could have been im- 
agined, serviceable for the building up of the higher 
life in which all shared. They did not wait till evil 
made its appearance ; they forestalled it. This is 
just what our society needs to-day, and, if we mean 
anything by our unceasing talk of reconstruction, 
this is the first thing we should take in hand. We 
have lived through a fever, we are now convalescent, 
and we have a chance such as we never had before 
of building up a new social health. We cannot be 
content to go back to the old status quo ante. Some 
new principle of life, some new desire to grow, to 
become more creative, to gain a fuller measure of 
life, has been taking root in the minds and souls of 
men. And_it is in our margin of leisure, an ampler 
margin than we ever had before, that this new 
principle must work itself out. 

In this question, as in all social questions, housing 
is fundamental. We have received from our an- 
cestors a sorry inheritance. But if there is one sure 
and certain sign of the times, it is that in spite of 
the expense we are determined to make good now 
where our ancestors failed. We demand houses, and 
houses which shall never degenerate into slums. 
This is a fact which each successive administration 
since the War has had to face. It is recognized 
that in this vital matter private enterprise has 
broken down and public bodies, whether socialist or 
not, have been forced to take it in hand. Already 
London has provided for one hundred and twenty 
thousand people, and when she has carried out her 
schemes now in hand will have provided accommoda- 
tion for a quarter of a million. Speaking rationally, 
the next ten years ought to see one-eighth part of 
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our population re-housed. This gives us now a 
chance such as will never recur to cleanse our social 
life and take measures which shall raise it to a 
higher level. There is no question which so deeply 
affects the young life as this, and none which would 
be more properly their concern, on which they should 
‘insist in season and out of season.’ 

The enemies of all social hygiene are wide awake. 
The Garden City of Letchworth is the pioneer in 
the movement for re-housing the people. No less 
than six times in the last eighteen years the Drink 
Trade has endeavoured to capture Letchworth—in 
1907, 1908, I912, 1915, 1920, and again in 1924. 
Each time it has been foiled, but each time the 
contest has been severe, and it has only been through 
active and well-organized co-operation of all the 
upward forces of the community that disaster has 
been averted. 

Can there be any doubt that the same assault 
will be made, and made again and again, on every 
new residential district which is springing up in the 
outskirts of our big towns? There is nothing which 
the Temperance Associations should watch so 
jealously as this. Every woman’s organization 
should be alive to the danger and mobilized to meet 
it. The first Garden City had the right, which 
every democratic community should possess, of 
determining for itself whether there should be 
liquor shops or. not in their midst. The other 
newly built districts have no such power. Licensing 
magistrates are not proverbial for the gift of social 
vision. The financial interests of ‘ The Trade’ are 
gigantic, and wonderfully well organized. The 
liquor club is even a more insidious peril than the 
public-house, and much more difficult to control 
and to eliminate when once it is established. Here 
is an issue which should not only unite the efforts of 
all schools of Temperance activity, but secure for 
them a large support from that moderate opinion 
which reacts against any suggestion of Pussyfootism. 
Above all, it is a question of social righteousness 
which should secure the whole-hearted and unani- 
mous support of all Christian churches. 

But even when this battle is won, we have only 
cleared the site, we have not reared a new structure. 
The way to mend a bad world is to make a good 
world. The great problem is to find social joy, and, 
even when drink is done away, that problem will 
still confront us. And there are not wanting signs 
of the lines on which we are essaying to find the 
solution. 
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The healthiest form of recreation, which is at the 
same time the soundest form of social hygiene, is 
sport. We are told by the croakers that English 
sport is on the down-grade because other nations 
are beating us in tennis and our own children are 
beating us at football and cricket. The croaking 
fraternity is all wrong. There is an enormous in- 
crease in the number of our young people taking 
partin games. The growth of tennis is phenomenal, 
but there is not any summer game which has not 
felt the fillip given by the adoption of ‘ summer 
time.’ The manufacturers of sports equipment of 
every sort testify to the increased demand. And 
such movements as the Girl Guides, the increase 
of secondary schools, the Playground movement 
in the cities, and the new policy of our Parks 
Committees are all helping to encourage sporting 
activities. It has become quite common nowadays 
to find a sports field in connexion with a church. 

The accomplishment of dancing was described by 
Emerson as a ticket of admission to a dress circle 
of mankind. But now the vogue for dancing has 
spread to all classes of the population, and the late 
Mr. Cecil Sharp has recaptured for us some of the 
grace and beauty and variety of the dancing in 
Merry England of old. The theatre is said to have 
been killed by the kinema—and perhaps we need not 
shed many tears over the demise, if out of the ashes 
of the old we can see the growth of a drama that is 
better than the old. And the signs are not wanting. 
If the playhouses in the towns have been converted 
into picture-houses, the Arts and Crafts League 
players have been doing among the village folk far 
better work for the drama than the old theatres did 
in the towns. The acting profession is badly hit, 
but never were amateurs so active and never were 
they attempting such high-class work as now. 
Near Lake Okanagan in British Columbia I came 
across a venture which seemed to me full of sugges- 
tion. The building stood among the orchards for 
which the district is famous. The lower storey was 
used for the sorting and packing of fruit. But the 
upper part, which was approached by a separate 
staircase, was fitted up, simply but quite adequately, 
as atheatre. The proprietor, who was a large fruit- 
grower, had erected the theatre that his pickers dur- 
ing the season, many of them University students, 
might not only enjoy drama themselves, but give a 
chance to the neighbourhood to share their joy. 
And the proprietor, himself a good Methodist (or at 
any rate he was until the Methodist body was 
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merged in the United Church of Canada), not only 
organized and helped to train his troupe, but occa- 
sionally wrote plays for them himself and encour- 
aged them to do the same. I need not have come 
as far as Canada to find an exemplification of the 
new spirit that is at work, but unhappily I cannot 
speak from personal experience of the fine work 
which Miss Alice Buckton is doing at Glastonbury, 
and others of the ‘eager heart’ in other country 
places. 

Again, among our kinsfolk on the other side of the 
Atlantic, I have found a village school of craft which 
reproduced in a new form the work which the 
late Canon Rawnsley and Mrs. Rawnsley started 
among the boatmen of Keswick. Here, too, in New 
Brunswick the place was a popular holiday resort, 
and the folk who were busy in the summer catering 
for the visitors were occupying the long winter 
evenings, which would otherwise have been vacant, 
idle and tedious, in original craft work. 
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Here and there good work is going on—more, prob- 
ably, than we suspect. Like all the most hopeful 
activities in social betterment, such work springs 
up here and there spontaneously, and grows round 
some vital personality, without any grants from an 
education committee, or official initiative. But 
nothing would be more helpful to our new national 
life at the present time than for our magazines to 
tell us of these ventures. 

The minds of men everywhere are full of inarticu- 
late longings, of which we neither know the meaning 
nor the right expression. And we are straitened 
until we find that expression. What we want is 
to find some one who has found that for which we 
blindly grope. To find contact with such a one is 
to find the way to our own larger self. The new 
times are full of impulses of deeper birth. Here 
and there among us these impulses are taking shape 
as realities. When the higher appears, the lower 
will perish. The springs of joy are from within. 


Sp 


Some Misunderstood Psalms. 


By ProFessorR ADAM C. Wetcu, D.D., D.Tu., New CoLttece, EDINBURGH. 


in 
PSALM LXXXII. 


Ir is a peculiar misfortune that this psalm, coming 
under the mechanical revision of the editor of the 
Elohistic book to which it belongs, has had the 
divine name changed from Yahweh to Elohim. 
The change has helped to obscure the point of the 
psalm, which is precisely the difference between 
the rule of the God of Israel and that of the other 
deities. The writer gives his reason for believing 
that the faith of his people will be universal. 

The hymn is one of the eschatological hymns. 
The writer sees the consummation of all history to 
have already arrived. In that day of the Lord, to 
use the prophetic phrase, the leading feature is that 
Yahweh reveals Himself to be what He has always 
been, the King of the universe. He makes clear to 
all creation His sovereign might. In Ps 93 and 97 
this is described as His accession: 7m) qn, ‘Yah- 
weh has become King.’ The translation of RV} 
‘the Lord reigneth,’ does not bring out the precise 
force of the saying, since it suggests to our mind the 


constant rule of God. But what the psalms mean 
to say is that in the consummation God becomes 
King in a new way which none can mistake. Our 
psalm describes the great event in slightly different 
terms: He has taken His seat on His throne where 
He is acknowledged Lord. ‘The perfect tense of the 
first verb marks the definite act: the following 
imperfect describes what He then proceeds to do 
—He proceeds to summon the gods of the world to 
His judgment-bar. : 
Israel’s God sits throned over the divine assembly 
and, by virtue of His supremacy, judges the other 
gods. But Kirkpatrick in the C.B. and Kittel in his 
recent Commentary translate ’elohim here, not by 
gods, but by ‘judges,’ and count those who are being 
tried to be the judges of Israel. In support of this 
view, they appeal to Ex 21° 227, where they hold 
that ’elohim means judges. It must, however, be 
said that such a translation of the word in these two 
passages stands so much in need of support for itself 
that it cannot support the rendering here or else- 
where. And, even if it were granted that Hebrew 
usage might justify the use, there is no Hebrew usage 
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which can justify the judges of Israel being called 
‘sons of the Most High’ (v.§). We should, further, 
need to translate that verse, ‘I, Yahweh, declared 
you judges and every one of you sons of the Most 
High ’—a rendering which seems to condemn itself. 
Nor is it easy to understand how malfeasance of 
justice in a court at Jerusalem could make all the 
foundations of the world to reel (v.5), or why the 
failure of some parochial judges to do their duty 
should make the psalmist call on Yahweh to arise 
and judge the world, because He falls heir to all 
nations (v.’). The whole scale of the psalm is too 
vast for such an interpretation. The writer is 
thinking in terms of God and the universe, not of 
Yahweh and Israel. 

Bathgen, again, would make the divine assembly 
in which Yahweh takes His seat the gathering 
of the kings themselves, who are condemned 
for the treatment they have meted out to Israel. 
And certainly some of the expressions used 
about the wronged, such as ‘the lowly’ and 
‘the poor,’ are elsewhere used of faithful Israel. 
But no Jew would ever have called Israel an 
‘orphan,’ especially in a hymn in which he sum- 
moned Yahweh to intervene for its deliverance. 
Besides, it is not the need of Israel alone, but of 
the universe, which fills the mind of the psalmist. 
When he calls on God to arise, it is to judge the 
world and to inherit all nations. 

The poet, then, has a vision of his world: as many 
as are its nations, so many are its gods. He also, 
with Hebrew directness, recognizes that this has 
come about by the permission of Yahweh. Perhaps 
he even makes use of an idea which seems to have 
become current in later Judaism. According to 
this, the gods of the heathen were not denied all 
existence, but were degraded into subordinates of 
Yahweh, who had the task of fulfilling His purposes 
in the world. Traces of this conception appear in 
Dn 10/3: 20f. where the ‘ princes’ who have rule 
over the nations may have taken the place of the 
national deities. At least, whatever may precisely 
have been in his mind on the subject, the psalmist 
believes that, but for Yahweh’s permission, these 
gods would have held no power. Now in His day 
Vahweh has come to see what they have made of 
His world: and in a divine proclamation from His 
throne (vv.2"7), He condemns their work and 
describes their doom. 

None of them has sought or been able to enforce 
justice and mercy among the peoples who reverenced 
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them and over whom they were set in charge 
(vv.2-*). They have not demanded these things 
from men, because they themselves did not know 
their value nor understand their greatness. Far 
from being able to guide their peoples in these 
wholesome ways of life, the gods themselves have 
groped in darkness ; and, because of their helpless 
ignorance, the foundations of the solid world are 
reeling (v.°).!_ For the world cannot endure without 
justice and mercy. Therefore the gods are doomed ; 
they shall pass away like the shadows they are, 
dying like the men they have pretended to save 
and falling from their thrones like any human 
prince.2. The heathen faiths cannot endure, because 
they do not stand for the only things which have 
any endurance. 

After the divine proclamation is ended, the 
psalmist can only pray that the great day may 
come soon. May the God of Israel, whose revealed 
will is justice and mercy, be acknowledged in a 
world which has sore need of His control and 
guidance (v.®). 

What the psalm recalls on this interpretation is 
Dn 4” 2”, There the Hebrew appears, judging 
the civilisation which has conquered him in the 
person of its king. ‘Thou shalt be driven from 
men, and thy dwelling shall be with the beasts of 
the field, and thou shalt be made to eat grass as 
oxen, and shalt be wet with the dew of heaven, and 
seven times shall pass over thee; till thou know 
that the Most High ruleth in the kingdom of men, 
and giveth it to whomsoever he will. Wherefore, 
O king, let my counsel be acceptable unto thee, and 
break off thy sins by righteousness, and thine 
iniquities by showing mercy to the poor; if there 
may be a healing of thine error.’ The thrones 
men have set up on earth have been the copies of 
what they believed to govern in heaven. Both shall 
vanish like smoke, when Yahweh lays bare the 
eternal verities of His government. When He has 
taken His seat on His throne and made clear the 
basis of all authority, the gods and the kings 
vanish together. When He has thus arisen to judge 
the world, it needs no more for Him to fall heir to 
all nations. For the nations have waited so long 
for nothing else. Justice and mercy, as they are the 


‘With the Targ. insert 195, therefore, before ‘all the 
foundations’: it easily fell out after the preceding 
word 129m. Its restoration helps the sense. 

2 For the language, cf. Jg 1671”. And for the use of 
savim, cf, Dn Io}8- 20m. 
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only enduring foundations of authority, are the only 
qualities men finally acknowledge on earth and in 
heaven. 

The psalmist is saturated in the conceptions of 
the prophets. His opening closely resembles Is 3%, 
his vision of Yahweh coming for judgment is the 
constant prophetic theme, the eschatological frame, 
both in language and in idea, comes from the same 
source. Again, the interesting points of contact 
with Daniel serve to suggest that the hymn springs 
from the same circle of thought which appears in 
that book. It must accordingly be late in the life 
of Israel. But, the later it is set, the more clearly 
does it militate against the conception of later 
Judaism as priest-ridden, sunk in legalism and 
deaf to the higher teaching of its prophets. To call 
it apocalyptic because of its strongly eschatological 
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WirginiBus Puerisque. 
Set down my Name, Sir.! 

‘Who shall ascend into the hill of the Lord ? ’— 
IRE ey Rs 
Dip you ever hear of the island of Rapa? No? 
Well, to tell you the truth, I don’t know much about 
it myself. And no shame either. For all that 
anybody knows about it is just this, that it is a 
queer little lonesome place away down in the 
southern seas, lying well out of the track of steamers, 
so that few people have ever seen it; and sur- 
rounded, so I am told, by cliffs so high and steep 
and unbroken, with the sea dashing against them 
in great clouds of spray, that no one, it is thought, 
has ever landed on it. There it has lain in the 
sunshine yonder for who can tell how many thou- 
sands and thousands and thousands of years, and 
no man yet has ever stood on it. Well, when we 
heard of that, what happened ? Why, people said 
at once, ‘No one ever been there? Well, then, 
I’m off ; I’ll be the first !’ And they have fitted out 
a ship, and it has sailed, to do lots of things away 
down yonder in the sunny seas, but one of them is 
to find some way to get on to Rapa, and to see what 
it is like. 

Isn’t that a funny thing about us humans? 

1 By the Reverend A. J. Gossip, M.A., Aberdeen. 
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character is only to force one again to ask where the 
higher apocalyptic falls short of prophecy. For 
v.8, with its touching prayer that the God of 
Israel may arise, not for Israel’s sake, but for the 
world’s help, strikes the authentic note of the nobler 
spirits in both movements. This wide and catholic 
spirit, this absence of all Jewish exclusiveness, this 
firm conviction of the eternal validity of Judaism, 
because it alone holds the ethical elements which 
befit a universal faith, are remarkably suggestive 
for a just understanding of one side of all later 
Jewish thought. To think of post-exilic Judaism 
as wholly legalistic in character is to rob it of the 
elements which made Christianity possible. And, 
after all, the problem of Hebrew religion is to 
discover how it gave rise to Rabbinism, and yet was 
the faith to which Jesus Christ, after the flesh, came. 


Study. 


If we are told a thing is hard, we want to do it; 
if we are shown some place where nobody has ever 
been, we itch to reach it; and the worse job it is 
to get there, why all the better fun. We were told 
about the Poles, hidden away hundreds and hun- 
dreds of miles from anywhere, lost yonder in the 
snow and the thick ice and the bitter cold. ‘ You 
can’t reach them,’ everybody said, ‘ it just can’t be 
done.’ But that made some people sit up at once. 
‘Can’t ?’ they asked. ‘Can’t? You can doa heap 
of things if you really try.’ ‘Oh! but not this,’ the 
others said; ‘think of the dark, and the dangers, 
and the pitiless weather, and the ice breaking 
behind you and cutting you off.’ But that didn’t 
daunt them. Their faces lit up; they grew quite 
excited. ‘Sounds all right,’ they cried ; ‘seems just 
the thing that we’ve been looking for. We’re off.’ 
And they did go, time after time ; until at last they 
managed, did win to the Poles ; kept on trying, just 
because nobody had ever done it, wanted to be 
where nobody had ever been before. 

So there are some folk who cannot see a mountain 
but they must find a way up to the top. It doesn’t 
matter how steep, or how stony, or how high it is; 
they mean to get there, and they do, crawling about 
like flies, hanging from ropes, clambering up places 
that make some of us dizzy even to look at them. 
Up they mean to get, and up they go. So that 
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Everest is about the only hill they haven’t managed 
(isn’t it ?}—Everest, that is so very high that it is 
difficult to breathe up yonder. The blood runs from 
your nose, and your chest seems bursting, and some 
men have died. And yet others keep on trying, 
look up at the snowy heights far, far above them, 
where nobody has ever stood, and keep saying, 
“You are one up so far, old thing ; but don’t you 
fancy you are always going to beat us. Somehow 
and sometime we are going to get up there!’ 
You see, just because a thing is hard to do, men 
want to do it; and where nobody has stood, we 
wish to be. 

Well, I can tell you the hardest thing in all the 
world, the hill of all hills that is the steepest to climb, 
the deed of all deeds that is most difficult to do. 
And that ought to make you thrilly and excited ; 
give you that feeling that you want to do it and 
get there. And yet does it? For the hardest thing 
in the world is—to be good (‘ Oh!’ you say, and your 
voice is very dead); the hill most difficult to 
climb isn’t Ben Nevis—it’s simple ; or Mont Blanc, 
or Everest ; no, it is what the grown-ups call the 
Hill of Holiness, that great white peak far, far above 
us, where people aren’t grumpy and cross and 
selfish any more. There’s something really hard to 
do; somewhere that you have never been. Yet 
you’re not excited when you hear of that; don’t 
make up your mind you’re going to reach it, as the 
men did about Rapa. Now,why? Ach! yousay, 
it’s dull and boring to be good. And, indeed, in 
books they often make the good boys very stodgy, 
and all the fun comes to the chaps who break bounds 
and run crooked. But that’s rubbish, really. 
There’s nothing so exciting in the world as trying 
to go straight, for there is so much to trip us up, 
so many tacklers we must dodge. It’s like a hard 
game of ‘rugger’ against fellows far heavier than 
yourselves—a hard, rough game, with plenty of 
knocks. But how exciting it is just to keep them 
out, to pull them down on the line time on time, 
and how thrilling if you do break through and 
score! Or, it’s like those places in the trenches at 
the war, where the parapet had been blown away, 
and clever German snipers watched for anybody 
passing, where you had to bend low and make a 
dash for it, with your heart in your mouth, for 
they might get you; yet, with a laugh in your mind, 
it was so thrilly. 

So, every morning we get up, we know that we 
shall have to pass where snipers, splendid shots, are 
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watching for us—temper (he has got you often), 
and selfishness (you’ve heard his bullets singing 
about your ears), and half a dozen more. It’s 
splendidly exciting. And if you don’t feel that, 
don’t wish to have a share in it, what a muff you 
must be! Why, man, here is a thing so hard to do 
that people say it can’t be done at all. And aren’t 
you going to leap to your feet and cry, ‘ Hard? 
then [’ll do it,’ like the men who found the Poles 
at last, or the others who are off to land on Rapa 
somehow. ‘ Who,’ says this Psalmist, ‘ who dare 
climb the hill of God ?’ It’s steep, and it’s danger- 
ous, and look how far away its white heights lie ! 
Have you the pluck to answer, ‘Steep? that’s good ; 
and dangerous, that will be good fun; and far 
away, why, then I’m going to get there.’ Good man! 
Well, up and off with you. Only, don’t be rash and 
don’t be silly! Be sure you take the Guide with 
you ; see that you rope yourself to Him morning 
by morning, and that the rope is holding; and 
whenever you are in a tight place reach for His hand 
to steady you; and you and He will manage it; 
will climb higher and higher; sometimes you may 
slip and sometimes you may fall; yet higher and 
higher, up and up; and you will reach the top, at 
last. 


Lend a Hand.! 
“ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it.’—Ec 9". 


The Brownies, whose motto this is, are not wood 
folk, not elves or sprites, but girls under eleven who 
are one day to be Girl Guides. The Brownies are 
the feminine gender of Wolf Cubs. As the Cubs 
have a uniform and a motto, why should not the 
Brownies have them ? For, whatever the boys may 
think, girls think they look quite as well in uniform 
and are quite as capable of living up to fine mottoes 
as boys. 

They have both got fine mottoes—whether the 
boys’ ‘ Do your best’ or the girls’ ‘ Lend a hand’ 
is the finer would be as difficult to decide as to 
distinguish twins. 

‘Lend a hand’ as a motto for girls under eleven, 
suggests that there is a place even for them in the 
world’s service. It is their charter of recognition. 
That motto doesn’t ignore them, or push them 
aside, as sometimes older brothers and sisters do. 
It doesn’t tell them they are too young to take part 
in things, and make them feel they are not wanted. 
It encourages them to take part. Though unable 

1 By the Reverend F. C. Hoggarth, Morecambe. 
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to do what the older folk can do, there are niches of 
service that they can fill, that otherwise will go 
unfilled. 

In his poem ‘The Glory of the Garden,’ Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling compares England to a garden. 
He claims that in the Garden there’s a task for 
every one. 


There’s not a hand so weak and white, nor yet a 
heart so sick, 

But it can find some needful job that’s crying to be 
done. 


True, it may be that 


Some are hardly fit to trust with anything that 
grows, 

But they can roll and trim the lawns and sift the 
sand and loam, 

For the Glory of the Garden occupieth all who come. 


It is a great idea. The poem, like the motto, is 
all against the spirit that folds its hands and sighs, 
‘ There’s nothing I can do.’ It is ever truer to say, 
‘ There is something that only I can do.’ 

The ways of lending a hand are many. A lovely 
story came through from Poland one or two winters 
ago. Winter there can be frightfully severe. In 
one small highland village, where an orphanage was 
situated, the snow became so deep that the peasants 
who delivered milk every day for the children at 
last refused to do so. ‘The nurses were in despair, 
but a company of Girl Guides near by decided to 
lend a hand. ‘They were schoolgirls, and their 
time was very limited, so they had to get up at 
five in the morning to take the milk to the orphanage 
before lessons began. They took it in turns, and for 
eight weeks kept the little orphan children supplied 
with fresh milk, though they had to go out into the 
darkness and cold and work hard to get through the 
snowdrifts.’ 

But not everybody is strong enough to fight their 
way through snowdrifts. Dean Inge of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, one of our great thinkers and teachers, 
lost his little girl a short time ago. For a year she 
just grew weaker and weaker. No fighting snow- 
drifts for her! Yet she was a Brownie, and if any 
little Brownie ever lived up to her motto she did. 
Though she was ill, somehow she helped. ‘ Folk 
never quarrelled when she was about.’ It seemed 
as though, when she came, she brought sunshine 
with her and all dark moods and looks and tempers 
fled away. 
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She loved that line of Milton’s poem that he wrote 
about his blindness : ‘They also serve who only 
stand and wait.’ She also was one who greatly 
served in that way. 

The way in which boys and girls are lending a 
hand in the work of the Church is very fine. Thou- 
sands of them are doing their bit with zeal and 
devotion. Some causes would languish, indeed, were 
it not for the children. In connexion with what 
is known as The National Children’s Home and 
Orphanage, in England, which cares for some thou- 
sands of children who through the death or neglect 
or cruelty or misfortune of their parents have no 
home, there has recently been formed a League of 
St. Christopher. It is a league of boys and girls 
ready to lend a hand to these other unfortunate 
children. Christopher, who in the Middle Ages 
built his hut near a river crossing and in time of 
flood and spate carried people, and _ especially 
children, across, is their patron saint. In their own 
way they are going to help as he helped—setting 
aside some part of their time, or their money, or 
their skill, in the service of those others who so badly 
need a helper. 

It is a great spirit to have, this of being willing 
to lend a hand. The world’s loveliest things come 
of it. 

The Elizabeth Frys, the Frances Willards, the 
Mary Slessors, are all the outcome of that spirit. 
Besides, that is the spirit that has the secret of 
happiness. Our cup of joy is filled when we are 
serving others. 

Those who stop, like the Good Samaritan, on 
the roads of life and lend a hand, have rewards 
unknown to those who hurriedly pass by on the 
other side. 


Zhe EGristian Pear. 


THIRD SUNDAY IN ADVENT. 
The Parable of the Pounds. 


‘And as they heard these things, he added and spake 
a parable, because he was nigh to Jerusalem, and 
because they thought that the kingdom of God should 
immediatel appear.’—Lk Ig}, 


So St. Luke, after his manner, defines the occasion, 
and therefore, at the moment, the purpose of the 
Parable oi the Pounds. It was, as we should say, an 
Advent Parable. It spoke of our Lord’s approach- 
ing departure and of the long waiting for His return. 

“A certain nobleman went into a far country to 
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receive for himself a kingdom, and to return.’ It 
was a figure familiar to the experience of those 
times. They would think of some one of high 
position in a distant province, going, as one of the 
Herods would have gone, to-Rome, to receive from 
the Senate or the Emperor the kingdom of his own 
country as a dependency of-the great city. The 
parable said to them: ‘ You are right, there is to 
be a kingdom established, and you see the destined 
King ; but it is not to be in the way that you think 
at this moment. Now (so far as outward things go) 
He is not to show Himself in His power, but to be 
lost to your eyes. He is going a long way, beyond 
your following, going “ to receive the kingdom ” at 
His hands who can give it. But the “time and 
seasons the Father hath put in His own power.”’’ 

The parable held in another point. As in the 
case of most of those little kingdoms under the 
Roman Empire, the King was not the choice of the 
whole people, but of part. There was still a party 
that resisted the thought of His rule: ‘ We will not 
have this man to reign over us.’ So far as human 
will could go, they would have their purpose. As 
Pilate told them, they would ‘ crucify their King.’ 
All enemies should indeed be put under His feet, 
but not yet, not till His return. 

It is an ‘ Advent parable.’ But it is also, and in 
virtue of that very fact, a parable of life. For all 
life on earth is life in a world of waiting for the 
revelation of God’s perfect purpose. 

Before the nobleman goes, he is represented as 
calling his servants together to give them his 
parting orders, to set them their tasks to do for him 
in his absence. What he says to them is not just 
what, as the story opened, we would have looked 
for. They might have expected to be warned of 
the unreconciled party, to be told how to watch 
against disloyal plots, how to fight his battles, how 
to win supporters for his cause. But all this is 
passed by. The enemies seem forgotten. He gives 
them no weapons, whether of offence or defence, 
but the means of peaceful occupation. ‘ He called 
his ten servants, and delivered unto them ten 
pounds, and said : Occupy (trade herewith) till I 
come.’ v 
The parable says to us: ‘If life is a time of 
waiting, of preparation for God’s better service, the 
first and paramount duty in it, that in which others 
may even for the time be lost to view, is concerned 
with God’s gifts to us, the duty of using them, using 
them to the utmost so that we may have more to 
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put at His disposal than we seemed to start with 
when He comes to call for our service. The gifts 
are not defined: the lesson is meant to be as wide 
as life, gifts of capacity or of opportunity, gifts of 
the outer life or of the inner, gifts of heart or of head. 

The period of the king’s absence is passed over 
in the parable. How each spent his time, how he 
laid out his pound, by what processes it was to be 
multiplied, how one succeeded better than another, 
all this is assumed, is left to our imagination. There 
are means—that is all we are told—means accessible 
to all, of putting our gifts out at interest, or so 
putting them to the right uses, so exhausting their 
possibilities, as to make them grow under our 
hands. The parable takes us on to the moment 
when the work is done and ready to be judged. 
‘ He commanded the servants to be called . . . that 
he might know how much every man had gained by 
trading.’ There are three points that we notice in 
this picture of judgment. 

1. The opportunity has been represented as in 
essence one and the same to all, one pound to each ; 
but the success in using it, in developing the gifts, is 
very various. We are given specimens, three only 
out of the ten; but the suggestion is evidently of 
a perfect descending scale, every possible variety 
of effort and success. One has multiplied his gift 
by ten. He has for his lord’s service at the end as. 
much as all together had had when they started. 
It is a striking testimony, surely, to the power of 
self-development, self-adaptation to God’s service, 
which is given toman. But though some have this 
pre-eminent power, or pre-eminent use of a power, 
there are many grades in the successful employment 
of God’s gifts, and every use of them is recognized 
and rewarded in its measure. Only one servant is 
condemned : one in ten. It is the gentle judgment 
which we so often see in our Lord’s parables, like the 
one of all the guests who was ‘ without a wedding 
garment.’ His case is one which, when we look at 
it from outside, not in sight of our own heart and life, 
seems almost impossible, the making no use of what 
God gives, returning it as it was given, a faculty 
of good never exercised. 

2. We notice the nature of the rewards. ‘ Lord, 
thy pound hath gained ten pounds.’ ‘ Well, thou 
good servant, because thou hast been faithful in a 
very little, have thou authority over ten cities.’ It 
keeps the figure of the story. What the friends of 
the new dynasty would look for would be a share in 
power. But it also has its bearing in the applica- 
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tion. God’s reward of service is the opportunity of 
higher, larger, harder service. It is so in this world. 
We believe without difficulty that it must be so 
when we pass from this world to another. 

3. We notice the picture given us of the frame of 
mind of the unhappy servant who returned his lord’s 
gifts unimproved, unused. ‘I feared thee, because 
thou art an austere man.’ ‘I thought that thou 
lookedst for so much that I had not the heart to 
try to give thee anything.’ The sin is traced to a 
false view of God, but it is a false view which comes 
from a deep fault in men’s own nature. It is what 
the Epistle to the Hebrews calls the ‘ evil heart of 
unbelief, that turns from the living God.’ It is the 
opposite of the ‘honest and good heart’ of the 
parable. It is the heart which, feeling no love, looks 
for no love, which judges the best and noblest by 
its own mean and cold and narrow self. 

What are the lessons of the parable ? 

There is the lesson of patience. The ‘ kingdom’ 
will not ‘immediately appear.’ Life, if it is to be 
so lived as to be worth living, is a working for a 
distant end, for an unseen eye. 

There is the lesson of responsibility—not responsi- 
bility, in the first instance, for altering the order of 
the world, not even for fighting God’s enemies, but 
for ourselves, our own tempers, our own powers, for 
using our own gifts, making the most of ourselves 
for His service. 

There is the lesson of encouragement. In spite of 
stern thoughts and words of warning, that is, surely, 
the tone that rings all through the parable. The 
‘one pound’ to each, the chance—in spite of any 
inequalities to our view, in God’s eyes the equal 
chance—for each to do that which is looked for from 
him. The ‘ bank,’ open to all, where money seems, 
as by a natural process, to grow; the grace that 
makes up for defects, that takes the will for the 
deed, that crowns every real effort with success ; 
the kindly ordering that makes, to them who try, 
good ever easier, powers exercised ever stronger. 
The very nature of the slothful servant’s folly—for 
it was not that of over-presumption, but of over- 
timidity. He had not hope enough, trust enough. 
He shut his eyes so as not to see how good his lord 
was, how easy to please, how ready to reward. 

And then the reward. ‘ Well! thou good servant, 
thou hast been faithful in a very little!’ How that 
sentence lifts and irradiates the dullest and simplest 
life! ‘In a very little,’ but even as the words are 
said the ‘little’ changes to ‘much’: ‘have thou 
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authority over ten cities.’ It is a paradox. It 
passes our understanding. It awaits the revelation 
of the day when the King returns to take account. 
Yet in part it is realized already by those, at least, 
who look on. For the reward is power. ‘The meek 
inherit the earth,’ not power in the selfish sense, 
which degrades the idea to us, but a share in the 
sovereignty of God, the divine power given to 
goodness, to faithfulness, to self-sacrifice, the power 
to bless, to save, to guide, to make the good prevail.t 


FourtH SUNDAY IN ADVENT. 
The Banishing of Fear. 


‘ Thine eyes shall see the king in-his beauty: they 
shall behold a far stretching land.’—Is 33” (R.V.). 


These words exhibit, in an imaginative and 
emotional way, two great deliverances which 
religion brings to men: the one is from the dis- 
abling, depressing power of things present, and the 
other is from the anxious dread of things to come. 

What filled the prophet’s mind at this time was 
the rout of Sennacherib’s army and the freeing of 
Jerusalem ; but, like any poet laying hold of an 
historical subject, he does not bind himself to 
minute accuracy of detail. It is his subject not his 
master, it is the material on which he works ; so 
without telling the story, he starts from it, and 
idealizes it into a bit of universal human experience. 

The story had made so deep a mark on the mind 
of Israel that it is repeated three times over within 
the Old Testament, and it les behind several of the 
noblest lyric pieces. On its human side it was an 
ugly record, for both king and people had betrayed 
an abject spirit. Hezekiah emptied the Temple 
treasure, and stripped its pillars and doors of gold 
to satisfy Sennacherib, and even so, he did not 
detain him. Without delaying the march of his 
main army, the conqueror detached a brigade or 
two to deal with Jerusalem, and the narratives are 
full of the insolent brutality with which the Assyrian 
generals showed their contempt for the king and 
people they had to deal with. But when the city 
lay helpless in their clutch, news arrived of an 
appalling outbreak of plague in the grand army ; 
the camps were broken up, and the troops streamed 
off homewards, and Jerusalem was free. It was an 
amazing overturn, and the Hebrews were as men 
that dreamed. 

1. To-day’s peace.—One result of the experience 

+E. C. Wickham, Words of Light and Life, 48. 
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appeared in some quarters in an increased sombre- 
ness of temper. The frightful strain of these 
months, and then the limitless horror of the enemy’s 
doom, had created in many a feeling of inward 
disquiet, such as the Lisbon and the Messina earth- 
quakes also awakened. Their savage preoccupation 
with the enemy narrowed their thoughts, and left 
them no room for joy, or hope, or life, or God. That 
is the way of human nature, when it is shut up with 
any fretting pain or engrossing care. 

It would be a real redemption if we could find 
a way of escape from this; and escape is the one 
first achievement of faith. To our Lord Jesus Christ 
is due the praise of those ‘ who gave us nobler loves 
and nobler cares,’ for this is His work as the Re- 
deemer. Instead of mean affections, tending always 
towards oneself, He gives to His friends the larger 
heart, and the interest in big things, and that love 
which rejoices in the truth. ‘ Man’s chief end,’ it is 
said, ‘is to enjoy God,’ which necessarily implies 
in him emancipation from what is near, or he would 
not be able to do justice to the grander objects 
beyond. Any one who has watched the compass in 
a ship knows how it is adjusted so as to swing 
absolutely free from what is round about it, and 
steadfastly to point to what lies out of sight. That 
is our parallel and our pattern. If we are to have 
eyes for the things of God and the larger interests 
of our fellows, we also must seek for this gift of 
detachment. There must be a lifting of care, some- 
thing to sweeten and allay the bitterness of nature 
and of circumstance ; there must be the sense of 
a superintending Providence and of a Father’s 
kindness. And these are offered us by Jesus Christ. 
What He bestows even now is nothing else than 
blessedness ; it is the gift of a fuller life to’men. 

Watts wrote of James Smetham’s painting that 
‘in colour, sentiment, and nobility of thought it was 
only to be classed with the very flower of modern 
art.’ Yet he was an unsuccessful artist. 

In his ‘ Letters’ he writes: ‘I think that I am 
a little sympathised with as a painter who has not 
got on somehow, whereas in my own secret heart I 
am looking on myself as one who fas got on, and got 
to his goal; as one who, if he had chosen, could 
have had a competence, if not a fortune, by this 
time ; but who has got something a thousand times 
better, more real, more inward, less in the power of 
others, less variable, more immutable, more eternal, 
and as one who can afford a sly wink to those who 
know him, which wink signifies that he is not so 
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sure that he is not going to do something comfortable 
in an outward and artistic sense after all. But be 
this as it may, his feet are on a rock ; his goings so 
far established, with a new song in his mouth and 
joy on his head—and 4s. 6d. this moment in his 
pocket, beside some postage stamps.’ ! 

2. To-morrow’s fears—In the world there are two 
unhappy conditions: the one is marked by pre- 
occupation with the worries and disappointments of 
to-day to the exclusion of its beauties and its con- 
solations, and the other is marked by a lack of 
courage to look beyond to-day—whether that be 
good or barely tolerable—for fear of what the future 
may contain. Many outwardly prosperous people 
have a shadow always lying in the background of 
their thinking; behind all their tasks and enjoy- 
ments, there is a disconcerting sense of things they 
are afraid to face. What if health should fail, or 
business decline, or this security or that remove ? 
‘I do not care for death a curse,’ said Byron, ‘ it is 
the sting of death: I cannot bear pain.’ And 
many, going deeper than he, conceal in the recesses 
of their hearts a lurking dread of what is after death. 
Conscience does not always sleep, and when it 
wakes, it hints at awful possibilities. Even if the 
ground about our dwelling is clear, and enemies and 
terrors are set at a distance ; yet if in the background 
we see vaguely menacing figures, there can be no 
security of peace. Some of us have symptoms of 
disease they do not like to speak of, and some have 
inward disquiets and protests of conscience, and 
some through fear of death are all their lifetime 
subject to bondage. But in almost every man the 
outlying regions of the mind are haunted places. 

It is for such a mood that the prophet’s words are 
intended: ‘ Your eyes shall see a land clear to the 
very edge.’ Out to the limit of existence you can 
look and find nothing to affright you, no hint of a 
returning host, no threatening shadow. ‘My God 
shall supply every need of yours,’ said Paul, in 
whom this promise was fulfilled. ‘The Lord is my 
shepherd,’ said another, ‘I shall not want; by 
paths which take me somewhere [righteous paths]. 
he leads me, and though I walk through the valley 
of the dark shadow I still shall fear no evil, for thou 
art with me.’ That man had made the promise of 
the far-stretching land his own, and looking to the 
utmost edge of life, he was convinced that there 
could be nothing to disturb. 


1T. H. Davies, Spiritual Voices in Modern Literature, 
148. 
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George MacDonald says truly: ‘If we knew that 
God is good and fair and kind—heartily, I mean, 
not half-ways and with zfs and buts—there would be 
nothing left to be miserable about.’ The lurking 
shadows of the mind can only be dispelled by the 
faith which leads to God the Father. 

In his early ‘ Journals,’ Charles Wesley one day 
notes: ‘I laboured, waited and prayed to feel that 
He loved me and gave Himself for me. But when 
nature exhausted forced me to bed, I opened the 
Book upon—“ For he will finish the work, and cut it 
short in righteousness ’’; and after this comfortable 
assurance I slept in peace.’ He will do it: that 
secures escape from myself and my own feelings and 
efforts, and lets me rest in the sufficiency of God. 


CHRISTMAS. 
The People. 


“And there were in the same country shepherds 
abiding in the field, keeping watch over their flock by 
night.’—Lk 28. 

“Now when Jesus was born in Bethlehem of Judea 
in the days of Herod the king, behold, there came wise 
men from the east to Jerusalem.’—Mt 21. 

“ And, behold, there was a man in Jerusalem, whose 
name was Simeon; and the same man was just and 
devout, waiting for the consolation of Israel.’—Lk 225. 


There was a poor welcome for the Christ-child, 
but it is a mistake to say there was none. There 
were a few watchers for the dawn, and there were 
others who, though unexpectant, were ready to 
greet Him when the tidings of His birth came. 
Those who ‘ waited for the consolation of Israel’ 
were on the watch-tower in the temple at Jerusalem ; 
the star-gazers of Chaldea were scanning the skies 
for some token of hope ; and the shepherds of Bethle- 
hem, those sentinels of the night, startled by the 
great news in the midst of ordinary service, hastened 
to the babe in the manger. 

It is noteworthy that the three groups who 
gathered round the infant Christ each represented a 
different class and a different type of mankind. To 
each group a differing token of the new Presence was 
granted. 

The shepherds represent the toilers of earth, men 
who work with their hands and have most to do 
with the physical side of life. To them was given 
the sign most readily recognized—the angels’ glory 
and the angels’ song. It was a sign to eye and ear 
and mind, impossible to mistake. 

1 W. M. Macgregor, Repentance unto Life, 280. 
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The ‘wise men’ represent the students of the 
world, the observers and thinkers. To them was 
granted a sign which was discernible by the eye, 
but required interpretation by the mind. 

Thirdly, the group of aged, pious people, the 
little circle within a circle, with the temple as their 
centre, represent the devout and discerning of spirit : 
for them there was no sign save an inward token, a 
spiritual assurance. 

1. Romance has gathered round the figure of the 
Shepherd in the New Testament, especially because 
our Lord pictured Himself under this form as the 
great protective personality. It requires an effort 
to disrobe these watchers of the flock at Bethlehem 
of unreal glamour. But we miss something of truth 
unless we remember that this first Christmas night 
began just as hundreds of other nights had begun, 
and the shepherds were busy with their ordinary 
occupation. They were simple people, with few 
opportunities of knowledge. That night we may 
presume that while they kept guard they were 
talking about their sheep and their prospects at 
market, and their homes and children. 

There is no sign that they were seekers after some 
new revelation of God. 

That is one of the wonderful things about spiritual 
blessedness. Its offers invade men who are not 
seekers. Jesus Himself went out of His way to make 
that plain. When He taught the inestimable value 
of the heavenly treasure, He did an unusual thing. 
He duplicated the parable to make this plain. The 
merchant who gained the pearl of great price had 
been on the quest for years, but the discoverer of 
the hid treasure was not a professed treasure-seeker. 
He just happened on it. But they were people of 
the right stamp—humble, biddable, unsophisticated, 
ready to believe and ready to take trouble to test 
their belief. 

There is something akin between the gospel and 
the worker. Jesus chose His comrades from among 
fishermen, men of toil; and it was shepherds who 
were the favoured ones of earth on the first Christ- 
mas Day. In the path of honest labour there is a 
place where God can speak to man. If the workers 
suffer themselves to be severed from Christ, they 
are going against nature. Jesus Christ and the 
worker are meant for each other. His first appeal 
was to them, and the angels sang their herald song 
to them. Oh, workers of England, know your 
Lord! He is your true friend. 

2. The second group who hailed our Lord’s 
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coming were the ‘wise men of the East.’ Who 
were they? Little we know of them, but this is 
clear: they were students who were also seekers. 
They were investigators, the scientific men of the 
time, pondering the old, watching for the new. 
They were also venturers, not only refusing the 
closed mind, but also willing to launch on a great 
quest. Imagination was their method as well as 
investigation. 

It is also to be noticed that these student- 
venturers did not shut out the possibility of the 
advent of a great Personality who would succour 
_ the world. They studied the stars, but they were 
prepared to go to welcome a man who was a King. 
They were wistful, not proud. 

Men say that a thinkers have deserted the 
Church. It has never been completely true. It 
is not true to-day. Pascal and Pasteur, Clerk 
Maxwell and Lord Kelvin, all died in the faith which 
is celebrated on Christmas Day. But the Church 
has often failed to welcome the ‘ wise men,’ and has 
doubted their gifts. This is one of its heavy shames. 
It has been afraid of knowledge, faint-hearted about 
truth. The Church has the right to refuse to be 
stampeded. All that professes to be discovery is 
not truth. But the Church must unfailingly believe 
that all truth is one, as God is one. The open mind 
must be maintained on all questions concerning 
which there is no unmistakable revelation from 
God. There must be a welcome for the thinkers 
as well as for the toilers. 

What is the Christian message to the thinkers 
to-day ? Not that they think too much, but that 
the sphere of their thought is too limited. ‘ With all 
your seeking, the Church cries, ‘ miss not the star 
that will lead you on the diviner quest, the guiding 
light which will give you the clue to life and lead 
you to the Lord of life.’ 

It was harder for the wise men to come than 
for the shepherds. They had a less obvious sign to 
descry, a longer journey to take, and a more difficult 
inquiry to make. But they brought more. The 
shepherds had to come empty-handed. The wise 
men brought their rare and costly gifts: ‘gold, 
frankincense, and myrrh.’ It is still the same. It 
is harder for the thinker to find the Christ, but when 
he comes he has more to bring. 

3. There was a third group to greet the infant 
Jesus. It consisted of those aged, devout people, 
deeply religious and with a special quality in their 
faith. Simeon and Anna were the elect of the 
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nation. God had whispered in their ear. They 
knew a great deliverer was at hand. Other Jews 
were excited at the thought of the possibility of a 
Messiah. They knew. 

One ponders, then. They were the people with 
the unconquerable hope, though so old. Their 
expectation came wholly from the Unseen. Their 
whole life was devotion, prayer, and yet more 
prayer. Removed from earth’s toils and struggles, 
half in heaven already, they had developed a rare 
spiritual sensitiveness, an unshakable religious cer- 
tainty. 

Therefore they were able to recognize the 
Expected One without a sign. A humble coming, 
an entirely normal human life, did not mislead them, 
though it might mislead their contemporaries. 

Their successors are still among us. These are 
people with simple hearts, often unknown to fame, 
whose chief interest is God and God’s ways with 
men. They have the forward look, for much inter- 
course with God creates expectancy. To them 
Christ is akin, and they bear witness to what Christ 
is to be to mankind. They keep open the doors 
whereby God can communicate with men, help us 
to believe in the Unseen, and give us spiritual 
courage. Wise, very wise they are, with the 
wisdom of the child’s heart and the mature mind. 

4. Where can Jesus Christ look for new welcomes 
to-day ? He is ever seeking to enter the heart of 
man and to be born anew within each human soul. 
Not to one kind of experience or to one type of life 
does He offer Himself, but to all men. 

The toiler may say: ‘I have no time to investi- 
gate, and much is uncertain’; but our Lord suits 
His signs and tokens to our need. Where there is an 
honest and wistful heart, His message can come as 
certainly as the angel-message from the skies. But 
there is a journey of the spirit to be taken before 
certainty is possible. Will the toiler say: ‘ Let us 
go now even unto Bethlehem ’ ? 

The thinker may find Christ approach him in 
another way. He may say to himself: ‘I cannot 
easily pray: I must ponder, study, investigate. 
I am staggered by this assertion that God became 
man. It is too great to be easily believed.’ But 
is there no star to lead you, no manifestation in 
your mind to guide you on the way ?. What if it be 
true that ‘God grew likest God in being born’? 
Are your eyes towards the sky ? 

The naturally Christian for whom prayer is no 
effort but a delight, they too can give the added 
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welcome on this Christmas Day. Not for your lips 
complaints and repinings, because of the blessed 
past ; but the steady testimony : ‘ Christ still comes 
to men. Silently, surely, He enters in. We 
know.’ ? 


SECOND SUNDAY AFTER CHRISTMAS. 


Newness of Life. 


“And he that sitteth on the throne said, Behold, 
I make all things new.’—Rev 215 (R.V.). 


We cannot help seeing purpose at work in the 
world in which we live. The story of this planet, 
which science has unfolded, is the story of a process 
which seems to be moving towards an end. A vast 
scheme of evolution is presented, which is something 
more than a mere sequence of changes. The changes 
appear to be directed to a goal. And as the process 
develops it seems to gain in significance, it grows 
richer as time goes on. Originally this planet had 
no life upon it. It went through a long period of 
inorganic change, during which its crust was being 
gradually fitted for the reception of living organisms. 
Then life appeared, at first in very lowly fashion, 
but endowed with the capacity for advance. 
Through millions of years the development of life 
went on, until man came upon the scene; not as 
we know him now, but rude, uncivilized, and with 
the marks of his animal ancestry plain upon him. 
But there was that in man which distinguished 
him from the beasts. He possessed a capacity for 
moral and intellectual growth which no animal 
possesses, and in virtue of that capacity he has in 
the course of the ages become what he is to-day, a 
being with rich spiritual endowment, knowing God 
and striving after moral ideals. As we review this 
story of evolution we are compelled to see in it the 
unfolding of a spiritual purpose. 

From this we conclude that there must be in the 
Creator powers adequate to produce what appears 
in His creation, that there is a Creative Mind and 
Will behind the process. When the doctrine of 
evolution was first propounded many people, in- 
cluding theologians who ought to have known 
better, were alarmed at it. The cry was raised that 
God was being banished from His universe, and His 
place taken by a blind tendency or force. But as 
the doctrine became better understood, it was seen 
that instead of banishing God, it revealed the 
marvel of His creative activity. We have learned 

1R. C. Gillie, in Advent and Christmas Seymons, 149. 
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that the account of creation in Genesis is not to be 
taken as a strictly historical and scientific statement 
of how the world was made, but as giving us ‘a 
series of representative pictures—none, indeed, 
corresponding, in actual fact, to the reality, but all 
standing for, or representing it—of the various 
stages by which the earth was gradually formed, 
and peopled with its living inhabitants. 

Is a thing any less the handiwork of God because 
it comes into being slowly and not suddenly ? Is 
there not, on the contrary, a grandeur in the thought 
of a vast plan being gradually wrought out through 
enormous epochs of time, and more particularly in 
the thought of a Creative Will which is ceaselessly 
bringing the new out of the old? ‘And he that 
sitteth on the throne said, Behold, I make all things 
new.’ It is what God is always doing, in Nature, in 
history ; yes, and in the human heart, if men will 
allow His Spirit to carry out there His creative and 
redemptive work. The doctrine of evolution has 
enormously enlarged and enriched our thought of 
God, and it has brought God close to us. 

This thought of God as perpetually creating has, 
surely, great value for our religious life. It wakes 
our sense of wonder, and wonder helps to keep our 
religion fresh and vital. What must God be, who 
makes not only the glory of the stellar heavens, but 
the beauty of the rose or the intricate delicacy of 
the sea-shell? In T. E. Brown’s Manx poem, ‘ The 
Doctor,’ there is a charming description of the doctor 
on one of his dredging expeditions, told by the 
fisherman who accompanied him in the boat. Wild 
with excitement when the dredge-net was pulled 
up, the doctor sorted out the treasures it contained. 
We see him 


coaxin’ and teazin’ 
The fringes, and spreadin’ them out on his sleeve, 
But the delicate! you wouldn’ believe ; 
And the soft and lovin’, and a sort of a cooin’ 
Goin’ at him all he was doin’. 
And prayin’, you’d think, and passin’ the stringers 
Of the long sea grass betwix’ his fingers, 
As if it wasn’ wrack he had there, 
But the holy bread, or a baby’s hair. 


Wonder and reverence are notes of the descrip- 
tion of heaven in the Apocalypse. Wonder lifts 
the soul to a plane where God can speak with 
man. 

The perfecting of personality is the end towards 
which God is guiding humanity. And He is 
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guiding it, not from a distance, but as a Spirit of 
Holy Love moving in and through human life in 
closest fellowship with men. ‘Know ye not that 
ye are a temple of God, and that the Spirit of God 
dwelleth in you?’ writes St. Paul (r Co 31°). We 
must think of ourselves as capable of receiving God, 
as habitations where He may take up His abode; 
and we must think of God as seeking to enter into 
human personality to foster its development. It 
is a thought full both of warning and inspiration. 
Whatever keeps God out of my life is damaging my 
most intimate self and hindering my true growth. 
Whatever admits Him into my life is strengthening 
His hold upon me, and is thus directing my self 
along the path of true advance. Personality is 
something very sacred. It is, as Jesus taught, of 
great value in God’s eyes. It is a reflection of the 
personal element in God. In creating a human 
person God created that which was most like 
Himself. Let us, then, think of God as continually 
trying to mould us into the pattern of the perfect 
personality, which the Christian believes has been 
shown to the world in the Person of Jesus Christ. 
It is a spiritual, not a mechanical, moulding. A 
man cannot be made moral by compulsion. God 
thas given us our freedom, and we have to co-operate 
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with Him in His creative task. But all the while 
His Spirit is striving with our spirits, seeking to 
persuade us to holiness, and self-sacrifice, and service 
of our fellow-men. God exercises a ceaseless 
pressure upon our lives. 

Let us respond to the Divine pressure, and open 
our lives to God, and pray for cleansing and guid- 
ance. That is exactly what God wants us to do. 
For we cannot be our true selves unless we admit 
God into our lives. Just as in the mind of the 
painter, before he begins to paint, is the vision of 
the completed picture with all the meaning which 
he intends it to convey, so in the mind of God is the 
ideal pattern of every human life. 

The life which yields itself to God and tries to 
link itself with His purposes grows in understanding, 
not only of God, but of its own nature and capacity. 
The road stretches out before it, marked with sign- 
posts, and at the far end shines the spiritual city 
“having the glory of God.’ What keeps God out 
from the life is sin; what brings Him into the life is 
the repentance which is sincere. ‘Create in me a 
clean heart, O God ; and renew a right spirit within 
me. Cast me not away from thy presence; and 
take not thy holy spirit from me.’ + 

1v.F. Storr, The Living God, 58. 


(Be HpocrppBa. 


By THE REVEREND ARTHUR F. Taytor, M.A., CANTERBURY. 


Wisdom of Solomon i. 2. 


‘He is found of them that tempt him not, and is 
manifested unto them that disbelieve not on him.’ 


BECAUSE some men have not attained unto heavenly 
‘wisdom, it does not follow that heavenly wisdom 
is unattainable. There are men who have no 
aptitude for mathematics, or no head for philosophy, 
or no ear for music; but mathematics, philosophy, 
and music are glorious possibilities nevertheless. 
There are perhaps those who have no affinity for 
Divine wisdom,and they are apt to regard religiously 
minded people as humbugs and hypocrites. But 
there are those who have affinity, and by them 
wisdom is surely found. ‘I love them that love me, 
and those that seek me. . . shall find me.’ 

And what is true of the wisdom of the Old 


Testament, is true also, I suppose, of Him who is 
the wisdom of God in the New Testament. This 
thought of the affinity of some souls for Jesus, their 
power to appreciate Him, is very characteristic of 
the Fourth Gospel, and perhaps this thought had 
been suggested to the author of that Gospel by his 
familiarity with this book of the Apocrypha—a new 
book in his day. The man who is repelled by Jesus, 
he tells us is, ‘condemned already,’ 7.e. pronounces 
judgment upon himself. He testifies of himself 
that he has not been able to appreciate what was 
pure, beautiful, kindly, good, and revealing in Jesus. 
‘We needs must love the highest when we see it.’ 
Must we? Then some people must be blind, that’s 
all, unable to see with the eyes of the mind and of the 
heart. But the man in whom there is an affinity 
for the pure and beautiful and good cannot but be 
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attracted to Jesus. ‘Whom do men say that I 
am ?’ and the reply gives the opinions of various 
men concerning Him. ‘And whom say ye that I 
am?’ ‘Thou art the Christ, the son of the living 
God!’ There spoke the insight of affinity. 

‘He is found of them that tempt him not, and is 
manifested unto them that do not disbelieve him.’ 
In what ways do we so tempt God that He should 
withhold from us the vision of His face? Part of 
the answer we may find in our text itself, and part 
in vv.24, ‘Froward thoughts separate from God,’ 
and ‘Into a malicious soul [a soul that deviseth evil] 
wisdom will not enter, nor abide in a body enslaved 
unto sin.’ 


Wisdom of Solomon i. 13. 


“For God made not death, neither hath he pleasure 
in the destruction of the wicked.’ 


The author wrote this verse with gladness, for 
it expresses one of his favourite thoughts. He 
believed in the immortality of the soul—at least in 
the soul of the righteous. 

But if God made not Death, who did ? And what 
is it here for? The author of this book would 
probably have replied that Satan made Death, and 
that it was through the weakness of a woman that 
Death gained dominion over man. But that is not a 
theory of the origin or prevalence of Death that we 
can accept nowadays. Death would seem to be 
part of the natural order of things. The good die 
as well as the wicked, and we must conclude that, 
so far as physical Death is concerned, Sin has 
nothing to do with it. But we have no sooner said 
this than it gives us pause. We begin to think 
that we may have gone a little too far, for evidently 
there is some consanguinity between Death and 
Sin. By sinning grievously a man may very soon 
bring his body to Death ; by living a sober, righteous, 
and godly life he may well prolong his days. 

With the advance of science, life may be in- 
definitely lengthened—indefinitely, but certainly 
not infinitely. What, then, is the relation of the 
Divine Being to this universal experience of Death ? 
Death is a necessity, but surely not a glad necessity, 
of the activities of God. Physical death must always 
be full of awful dread for the natural man ; but 
perhaps it is only an incident of life, like the sick- 
ness of the silkworm when it is about to change its 
skin or of a caterpillar when it becomes a chrysalis. 

And, indeed, it is not physical death per se of which 
the natural man is most afraid, but rather of some 
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dim, grizzly power of which physical death is only 
a partial revealment. Is there such a power whose 
glory is the death of souls ? an Eternal Death which _ 
is the wages of sin standing over against that 
Eternal Life which is the gift of God. And is it 
possible that physical death is made horrific for us 
just in order that it may suggest to us the thought of 
this dread power that lies in wait for the soul? If 
‘hell’ is ‘ the blackness of darkness for ever,’ then 
I may well find it in my heart to thank God for those 
days of physical gloom when the light of the sun is 
darkened and which warn my soul of what it might 
be to live for ever bereft of the Sun of Righteousness. 
If such a thing is possible as the death and destruc- 
tion of the soul, I shall think the fear of physical 
death a light price to pay if thereby I am led to ask 
how I may deliver my soul from the Eternal Death. 

In view of this thought, there is much comfort in 
the second clause of the verse, ‘neither hath he 
pleasure in the death of the wicked,’ though we do 
not need to go to the Apocrypha to find it. God’s 
pleasure is not in Death, but in Life, and His pur- 
poses are in Life also. Our author utters this truth, 
indeed, somewhat boldly and in very unqualified 
terms in v.14: ‘He created all things to endure, 
and the generative powers of the world are full of 
health ; and there is not in them the poison of 
destruction, nor is the kingdom of death upon 
earth.’ This looks almost like a wilful blindness, for 
is not the poison of destruction in all things ? and 
is not the kingdom of Death very much upon 
earth ? Decay and death seem to be inseparable 
from birth and growth, progress and evolution. 
Our author cannot have failed to observe this, but 
he sees it only as a phenomenal fact. He will not 
admit that there is any necessity init. Decay and 
Death seem to him to be evil things, and he will not 
allow that any evil thing can have its origin in God. 
We to-day are more resolute in facing facts, but 
perhaps even we have sometimes felt that decay and 
disease and death play too large a part in life. We 
must begin by admitting that they are there, and 
then we must try to modify our thought of God and 
His activities so as to make room for them. We 
cannot think even yet that He takes pleasure in 
them. In that case we should have to say, with 
Plato, that man is simply the plaything of the gods. 
But perhaps He has willed them that He may have 
the joy of conflict with them. Even in this world 
we seem to see God at war with pain and sickness 
and death on our behalf. Is the omnipresent spirit 
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of God everywhere at strife with the forces that 
make for any kind of death ? Surely herein is hope 
both for this world and the next ; at once for man’s 
physical and spiritual well-being. 
They set them in order of battle, they ranged them 
against Me— : 
Chaos and Anguish and Time 
And Madness, and Hunger and Sorrow, and Night and 
the Grave— 
But Victory followeth Me. 
Wisdom of Solomon iv. 13. 

“He being made perfect in a short time fulfilled a 
long time.’ 

As I read this passage my thoughts go back to 
Ion Keith Falconer, athlete, scholar, and devoted 
missionary of the Cross, cut off in his early man- 
hood, regretted by all who knew him, and appar- 
ently only at the beginning of a career of distinction 
for himself and of his high spiritual service for man. 

But he was only one—there have been many 
others. In a volume of sermons, biographical and 
miscellaneous, Professor Jowett has a sermon on 
this text, with many illustrations. 

The swift passing away of men who illustrate this 
text is lamentable and perplexing. ‘The history 
of heroes is the history of youth,’ said Disraeli. 
And this verse, or rather the verse which follows it, 
suggests that God hastens to take them out of this 
naughty world because they are dear to Him. But 
this does not seem to be a sufficient explanation, 
for these are they of whom the world has most need ; 
these are they through whom God could best redeem 
the world, we think. 

Nay, rather, these are they through whom God 
does redeem the world, in spite of the fact that their 
days in it have been brief. Perhaps the very brief- 
ness of their days gives poignancy and adds power 
to the message of their lives. Perhaps the very 
pathos of it makes their memory and influence the 
more enduring. This honour at least is theirs, that 
even in this they are of the fellowship of Jesus, for 
over His Cross also might have been written these 
words, ‘He being made perfect in a short time 
fulfilled a long time.’ 


Wisdom of Solomon xv. 2. 

‘Even if we sin, we are thine, knowing thy power ; 
but we will not sin, knowing that we are thine.’ 

The idea seems to be that God’s saving purpose 
towards His people is not to be frustrated even by 
their sin. And this is indeed a deep conviction of the 

1 Stephen Phillips. 
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soul, and the same thought seems to emerge in Paul’s 
Epistle to the Romans (chap. rr) and in modern 
theories of universalism. Everything turns on the 
sincerity and intensity of the phrase ‘ we are thine.’ 
If we are quite sure that we are God’s, we cannot 
doubt but that our sins will be forgiven. To admit 
a doubt of that would be to admit a doubt concern- 
ing either the goodness or the power of God. 
Rather we shall find it in our hearts to say, with 
St. Paul, ‘I know in whom I have trusted, and am 
persuaded that he is able to keep that good thing 
which I have committed unto him against that day.’ 
But we must be careful what we mean when we say, 
‘We are thine.’ We must give it an inner, spiritual 
meaning, or we shall only be deceiving ourselves. 

There is another side also to the text: ‘But we 
will not sin, knowing that we are accounted thine.’ 
This is a legitimate kind of auto-suggestion, com- 
parable to Paul’s ‘ Reckon yourselves to be alive unto 
God.’ The author will not contemplate the possi- 
bility that those who are God’s people should sin 
against Him. ‘Shall we continue in sin, that 
grace may abound? God forbid!’ A similar 
thought is found in the Epistle of John, ‘He that 
hath this hope in him purifieth himself, even as he is 
pure,’ and in Peter, ‘As he that hath called you is 
holy, so be ye holy in all manner of conversation,’ on 
which verse Archbishop Leighton has a juicy com- 
ment: ‘The faith and hope of a Christian have in 
them an abiding precious balm of comfort ; but this 
is never to be so lavished away as to be poured into 
the puddle of an impure conscience.’ ‘ We will not 
sin, knowing that we are reckoned thine.’ 


Wisdom of Solomon xvii. 11, 12. 


“For wickedness is a thing innately cowardly .. . 
for fear is nothing but an abandonment of the succours 
that come from reasoning.’ 


The rendering is Goodrack’s in his edition of ‘ The 
Wisdom.’ Surely Shakespeare must have read the 
eleventh verse and had it in mind when he wrote, 
‘Conscience doth make cowards of us all,’ though 
most men arrive at the truth of it by their own 
experience. It is depicted at work also elsewhere in 
Shakespeare, as in The Tempest, Act 1., King John, 
Act 1v., Henry VI., Act 111., while the converse 
truth is expressed also in the same play and act: 


What stronger breastplate than a heart untainted ! 
Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just, 
And he but naked, though locked up in steel, 
Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted. 
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The twelfth verse seems to show traces of Greek 
influence, and it almost suggests that part of the 
fear even of an evil conscience is unreasonable. 
Or does the writer only mean to suggest that an 
evil conscience so disturbs the reason that the man 
starts and trembles at quite ordinary sights and 
sounds. ‘ Whether it were a whistling wind or a 
melodious noise of birds among the spreading 
branches, or a pleasing fall of- water running 
violently, or a terrible sound of stones cast down, 
or a running that could not be seen of skipping 
beasts, or a roaring voice of most savage wild beasts, 
or a rebounding echo from the hollow mountains, 
these things made them to swoon with fear.’ 

But the fear born of an evil conscience not merely 
unnerves a man in this life, it throws its shadow also 


ap: 
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on the thought of what may be beyond this life. 
Plato has a striking passage in which he says that 
no man ever passed through a long life and faced 
the thought of what might come after death 
without haunting spiritual fears. And so Hamlet : 


Zo die; toysleep:: 


perchance to dream: ay, there’s the 


Tor sleep: 

tub; 
For in that sleep of death what dreams may come 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil 


Must give us pause. 


Lucretius tried to dispel this fear by the ‘succours 
which reason offereth,’ but the heart and conscience 
need a warmer comfort. Nothing is more remark- 
able in the New Testament than its gospel of peace 
—peace for and from the evil conscience. 


Entre Qlous. 


Emily Kinnaird. 

The Reminiscences of the Hon. Emily Kinnaird 
(Murray ; 5s. net) are a great delight, for in reading 
them you are brought into close contact with many 
outstanding workers in the cause of righteousness, 
the various activities of the Evangelical Movement 
of the last generation, and all through you have the 
excellent company of Miss Kinnaird herself, with 
her sanity, her sense of humour, and her enthusiasm. 
She seems to be one of those rare people who benefit 
by ‘warnings.’ Here are two which she gives: 
‘My cousin, the Hon. Mrs. Noel, said to me, “ Emily, 
do not become a worker with a capital W,” and Sir 
Andrew Clark, “ Always read a book that you cannot 
easily understand : it will stretch your mind.”’ A 
foreword to the Reminiscences is by Mr. Edwyn 
Bevan. ‘ The group of families,’ he says, ‘ to which 
Emily Kinnaird’s and mine belonged formed in the 
’sixties of the last century a powerful Evangelical 
connexion.’ Her father was the youngest son of 
Charles, Lord Kinnaird, and succeeded him on the 
death of his two elder brothers. He was a great 
Christian worker and an able business man. Her 
mother was Mary Jane Hoare, who ‘ set—along with 
Mary Roberts—the stream of work and prayer 
flowing in England ’ which resulted in the V.W.C.A. 
And in the Y.W.C.A. Miss Kinnaird found her 
vocation. She has held almost all the positions in it 


which it is possible to hold. ‘ The initials stand,’ she — 
says, ‘for the four things I believe in: the import- 
ance of youth in the formation of character, the 
value of womanhood and its contribution to the 
world of public opinion, the supreme importance of 
Christian faith and practice, and the brotherhood 
and sisterhood of mankind in fellowship and 
association.’ Dealing with the supreme importance 
of Christian faith, Miss Kinnaird has a chapter on 
Vision where she speaks of the spiritual ministries. 
which have influenced her. The ordinary ministra- 
tion of the Church is not forgotten. She thinks 
vision is ‘often granted.’ She goes on then to 
say, ‘ Another religious ministry in my life has been — 
the annual visit during my tours as District Referee 
in Forfarshire and Kincardineshire to that man 
of God, James Hastings, editor of the Bible and 
other Dictionaries, in his roadside manse, the rooms 
of which were lined with books. . . . He taught me 
what it meant to be “alive unto God,” and it was 
in his quiet study in the little manse on the hill that 
he gained this influence.’ 

As one would expect, there is much in this book 
about women’s work. Although much has been 
gained, we cannot help thinking that Miss Kinnaird 
is a little over-optimistic. ‘I remember,’ she says, 
‘the horror with which the claim for the equality 
of men and women was hailed.’ Is the claim not 
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hailed with something like horror by certain types 
of mind still? Miss Kinnaird looks back over three 
generations and she sees many changes, and it is 
characteristic of her ‘that she feels things to-day 
are better.’ The passing away of the strained con- 
versation and the Evangelical vocabulary of her 
earlier days, she thinks of no consequence, but what 
is of consequence is that the young people of to-day 
should “ serve their age as well as the earlier genera- 
tion served theirs, that they pass on the vitalising 
power of the truth to preserve which our fore- 
fathers suffered very real persecution.’ The read- 
ing of this book should be a great stimulus to 
conscience. 


‘Thou shalt love.’ 


If we objected to some of our parents’ friends ‘ as 
uninteresting and dull, we were simply told it was 
our duty to receive and entertain them ; and if we 
further objected by saying we could not like them, 
my mother’s answer was: “I did not ask you to 
like them, for you cannot like people at will, but 
you can love them.” We violently protested, for 
my mother always allowed us to contradict her. 
Nevertheless the lesson has helped me through 
life, for you can find something to love in almost 
everybody. Love interprets, and you can, by loving, 
often find something which enables you to overcome 
antipathy. All life thus interpreted becomes much 
more interesting and more beautiful.’ } 


The Colour Question. 

“I well remember those early times when I was 
six years old and the black ex-slave, Bishop 
Crowther, came to stay with us and preached in our 
field as the Parish Church would not admit him. 
We had visitors also from Madagascar and Liberia, 
for it was a delight to my parents to receive mis- 
sionaries and converts in their house.’ 

Writing of her visit to India in 1921, Miss Kinnaird 
says: ‘I shall never forget my visit to Bolepur, to 
which I was taken by Tagore’s son-in-law, Professor 
Ganguli. . . . I was glad I went and stayed alone 
in the guest house. Evening and morning when I 
met the poet I spent two interesting hours in his 
company. His last words ring in my ears: “ Miss 
Kinnaird, would you like to be a member of a 
Subject race?’ ’ 2 


1, Kinnaird, Reminiscences, 18. 
2 Tbid. 54, 175 ff. 
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Don’t Worry. 


‘From time to time, going about with him, amus- 
ing circumstances would arise, as, for instance, when 
we went to Aske, Lord Zetland’s Yorkshire seat. 
It was the first time I had been there, and while 
dressing for dinner I heard a knock on my door, and 
my father came in to say that his knee-breeches and 
apron had not been packed, and he wondered what 
to do. There was a large house party, and it was 
a little worrying to find oneself without the proper 
kit. Iasked him what we could do, and he said the 
silk stockings were there and he thought if we folded 
the trousers tightly round his legs and pulled these 
over, letting the trousers hang a little over the knees, 
it might pass ; so we attempted this in the midst of 
great merriment, for I laughed till I cried helping 
him ; and still there was the apron to devise. For 
this we cut off part of the silk cassock and folded 
it round him. Fortunately at dinner we were 
some distance away from each other and in the 
drawing-room afterwards, for it would never have 
done to look at one another. I do not think 
many men would have been found with whom 
such difficulties were only a matter for amuse- 
ment, for there was no trace of annoyance on his 
partgs 


Talks to Women. 


There will be a ready welcome for a book of 
‘Thirty Addresses for Mothers’ Meetings’ which 
Mrs. Coulson Kernahan has written with the title 
Talks to Women (Epworth Press; 2s. 6d. net). 
‘ Neighbours,’ ‘ Washing Day,’ ‘The Way to Face 
Troubles,’ ‘Putting Off,’ ‘Lending a Hand,’ 
‘ Answers,’ ‘Other People’s Business ’—such are 
some of the titles of these brief, practical, and 
distinctly helpful addresses. And here are two 
stories from the book, each with its lesson. We 
give the former and leave you to supply the 
latter : 

‘Once a little boy, whose father was a minister, 
and who had been reading a story to him, 
said, “‘ Father is it trwe, or are you only preach- 
ing ? hee) 

‘ An Irishman who was accused of being afraid of 
work, exclaimed indignantly, “Sure, and ’m not 
afraid of work! I could lie down and slape beside 
it ! 299 


3H. D. A. Major, The Life and Letters of W. Bs 
Carpenter, 298. 
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‘Disgrace.’ 


As I see It (Hodder & Stoughton ; 3s. 6d. net) 1s 
‘Philemon’s’ second volume to the Broadcast 
Library, edited by Mr. J. C. W. Reith. His talks 
are short essays touching on a variety of topics and, 
if occasionally somewhat slight, make on the whole 
good and suggestive reading. From his chapter on 
‘Words ’ we take the following : 

‘It must be many years now since the word first 
surprised me, but I startle even yet when I recall 
to mind that the Italian “ disgrazia”’ (obviously 
our own word “ disgrace ”) means an accident. . . 

‘The word “ disgrace” means to be out of favour 
with somebody. With whom? Well, in the old 
days when the word was first minted, men deemed 
it important to keep on the right side of the gods, 
because all kinds of awkward things might happen. 
A man (let us say) is walking down a grassy lane 
between trees, when, suddenly, a branch falls and 
fells him to the ground, half killing him—a nasty 
accident indeed! But why did it happen to him ? 
We should say unfortunate coincidence, mischance, 
bad luck; but in those days there were gods. 
There was a god of that tree ; and for some reason 
or other the man was out of favour there; so an 
accident happened to him! The accident was a 
sign of his being out of favour, and the direct result 
of this: it was a “ disgrace.” 

‘ We have changed our gods since then. . . . We 
have a “‘ One and Only God ”’ about Whom we talk 
and argue sometimes, rendering service to Him 
with the lip and the knee, but not often with the 
heart also. But in addition we have minor deities, 
little gods whom we worship much more punctili- 
ously, for it is of them that we are really afraid. 
And when we are out of the favour of these little 
gods, we still say that we are “‘ in disgrace.”’ A child 
falls into disgrace in the nursery, a boy in school, a 
man among his fellows, having lost favour with the 
little gods—with standards of behaviour, codes of 
honour, public opinion, and the like, of which most 
of us are so afraid that we would not, if we could 
help it, neglect one jot or tittle of our obedience to 
them.’ 


Use and Wont. 


When Mr. Neil Munro was editor of ‘ The Glasgow 
Evening News’ he offered the hospitality of the 
paper to Dr. Lauchlan MacLean Watt for a weekly 
talk on any religious or ethical subject. These 
talks have now been issued in book form with the 
title Life and Religion (James Clarke ; 3s. 6d. net). 

Dr. MacLean Watt has the gift of finding attractive 
subjects, and of writing popularly on them. But 
we must sample them. “There is a word for New 
Year week with the title ‘Use and Wont.’ ‘We 

Il into our new house, and have already 


are Weil 
reached one of its landings. A stranoe 5 ; 
cached one U 1gS. A strange place, with 


~ 
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three hundred and sixty-five steps and fifty-two 
landings in the stair that leads to its twelve rooms. 
And nobody has ever yet put a foot on these stairs 
or moved through those waiting chambers! It was 
a dusty enough house we vacated just a week ago ; 
and we left much behind us in it; but we did not 
mind, for nobody will ever live there again. Yet, 
as we grow older and we begin to hear the far call of 
the great tide that waits our final embarkation into 
the vast Unknown, we shall often speak of the old 
houses we have lived in, and the shadowy memories 
that lingered there. 

‘We have brought little enough forward with us 
into the new.’ Again: ‘I have not yet looked deeply 
into my own bundle, but I was annoyed to find a 
friend of mine treasuring among what he had 
carried from every house of the years, deliberately 
laid on top of the dusty relics of the past, as his pet 
fetish, what he called ‘‘ Use and Wont.” It has 
obtruded its shadow with tragic frequency between 
him and the stars. It has paralysed the stretching 
of his arm, often, against annoying evils. It has 
put silence on his lips when he wanted to speak out, 
in Time’s necessity. It has kept him skulking in 
mean backgrounds when God and humanity were 
calling for volunteers.’ 


1926. 


Among the features of the magazine in the coming 
year will be a series of articles on Recent Thought 
on the Great Christian Doctrines. ‘Recent Thought 
on the Person of Christ’ will be dealt with by the 
Rev. Sidney Cave, D.D.; ‘Recent Thought on 
Immortality, by Professor W. R. Matthews ; 
“Recent Thought on the Doctrine of God,’ by 
Professor C. C. J. Webb; ‘Recent Thought on 
the Doctrine of Sin,’ by Professor H. Wheeler 
Robinson. 


A short series of studies on the Parables have } 


also been arranged, and a few articles on ‘ Substitutes 
for Christianity.’ 

In the January and February numbers we hope 
to publish articles by Dean Inge ; Professor J. E. 
McFadyen, ‘ Poverty in the Old Testament’; the 
Rev. A. J. Gossip, ‘ How Christ Won Through’ ; 
Professor W. Manson, ‘New Testament Criticism 
and the Christian Religion’; the Rey. F. J. Rae, 


‘Changes in Religious Thought in the Last Fifty — 


Years’; and Professor A. C. Welch, ‘Some Mis- 
understood Psalms.’ 
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